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I, HE discovery of new facts ig the object of all 

thod. The savage African has found out 
nothing in the past 3,000 years, the result is he is 
just where he was 3,000 years ago. Give him the 
ability and inclination to discover a new fact, and 
at once he is lifted out of his degradation a little, 
and every new discovered fact, added to his knowl- 
edge, lifts him a little higher, until by slow uplift- 
ings he comes to stand on a civilized plane. 

Il. We do not come to the discovery of new 
facts through logic, only as by the processes of rea- 
soning we are pointed to the place where facts are 
likely be found. It seemed probable to astrono- 
mers. several years ago, that there was another 
Plan beyond the orbit of Neptune. Arguments 
drawn from discoveries pointed to the possibility 
that there was one, but until the telescope was 
turned to the place where it would probably be 
found, and it was seen, no ene could positively say 

'there was a new member of the solar system. 
logic is probable; facts are conclusive; logic is 
*yllogistic, long, tedious; facts are sharp with edges, 





and as conclusive as the evidences of our senses can 
make them. 

IIL. The grandest discoveries of the world have 
come from the results of observation and experi- 
ment. For a thousand years the learning of the 
world was locked up in syllogisms. Quod erat 
demonstrandum was the end of all thought. It is 
amusing to notice how each new discovery was met 
with the positive dictum, ‘‘It cannot be, for it is 
contrary to logic.” But step by step geology, 
biology, astronomy, and the other sciences have 
been merging from chaos, until now ten thousand 
observers are watching the operations of nature, 
alert for new facts with which to enrich the world, 
which, when discovered, logic catches up, arranges, 
compares and generalizes, until she points the world 
to the sciences. Logic builds the temple, but ob- 
servers give her the material with which to build. 
This is the Baconian method, for he says in refer- 
ence to the larger work of life: ‘‘ Studies perfect 
nature, and are perfected by experience; for natu- 
ral abilities are like natural plants that need prun- 
ing by study. And studies themselves do give forth 
directions too much at large except they be bounded 
in by experience.” 

IV. In the progrers of thought we are at last 
beginning to admit that there is a science of presen- 
tation, with arts that follow from its admitted 
axioms. We are finding out that there are other 
facts than those that can be dug out of the rocks, 
or taken from the higher mathematics and the 
modern sciences. The world is slowly admitting, 
that the art of causing another to know is just as 
much superior to the mechanical aris as mind is 
superior to matter. The world justly honors the 
expert mathematician who carries his conclusions 
beyond the following of common thinkers, and 
when he reaches the end of his calculations, and 
applies bis figures to the measurements of inter- 
stellar spaces, the world applauds. But when this 
astronomer takes his p'ace as a teacher of men, and 
attempts to make them know the paths he has trod, 
he finds out that his powers are taxed more than 
ever before. The chemist pushes his researches 
down among the molecules of matter, and measures 
inter-atomic attractions, repulsions, and distances. 
By his nice manipulation he separates compounds, 
and combines their parts into new forms of use to 
the world. He knows his work well, but can he 
make another know? Here his ingenuity is tested 
and his power analyzed as never before, and the 
great master of chemistry says: ‘‘ Let me investi- 
gate, let me write, and let the world be content to 
follow after me the best it can, but don’t ask me to 
teach, I cannot do that.” 





(THE “new” education is simply education, no 

more, no less. Much of the ‘‘old education” 
was not education, but a systematic repression of 
the growing powers of the mind. There is some 
education in all antiquated systems, even the Chi- 
nese, but they are so filled with negative and dead- 
ening influences, that it is safe to say that they 
haven't enough good in them to ve them. 

Education promotes healthy child growth ; body, 
mind, heart. 

Good teaching adapts its methods to the needs of 
the growing child. 

The capable teacher knows the child—the whole 
child, his growth, and the food his mind, body, and 
soul need, and, as far as possible, he provides it. 

The teacher knows that healthy growth requires 
vigorous and systematic exercise. There is nothing 
namby-pamby or weak about her. She doesn’t 
“wheedle children into learning things without 
their knowledge.” She makes her pupils work hard, 
and long, and patieutly—but—she doesn’t make 
them work contrary to their natures. She doesn’t 
assign lessons as the old doctors gave bitter pills and 





cational noses of her pupils and pour learning into 
their throats, nolens volens. 

The * ses of education are as eternal as 
human growth, for what is education but the devel- 
opment of man’s powers? When education is 
spoken of as a “growing germ,” the reference is 
made tg those influences that come from within, 
not from without ; but it should never be forgotten 
that growth is stimulated and nourished by what is 
received from without. These are right processes, 
methods, and influences. 





66 Wz what should education begin ?” 

« With things, of course! With what 
else conki it begin? Would you tell a young pupil 
at once to think, think, think, aud after you have 
thought, then talk? Or would you lead him to 
look, hear, smell, taste, and feel, and then ask him 
what he has secn, heard, smelt, tasted, and felt ? 
Certainly you would go from the perception of 
things to the conception of them. How else could 
you proéeed ? Words are the symbols of thoughts 
about things. 

‘* How can practice with tools be called intellectual 
education ?” 

What moves the hand? The mind. What sees, 
hears, smells, tastes and feels? The mind. Could 
a being without a mind move his hand? If this 
being moves his hand aimlessly, unmethodically, 
and canelessly, what does it show concerning the 
nature of his mind? On the other hand, if this 
being isthighly intelligent and skillful in the use of 
his senses, what kind of a mind would you judge 
he had? Now, if an unskillful, careless, unmethod- 
ical being becomes skillful, careful, and methodical, 
what would you conclude was the cause of this 
change ? Would it be that his muscles had become 
more supple? Certainly not, The change has 
taken place in the mind. You must remember that 
the mind can only be educated through the senses, 
and you cannot train the senses without training 
the mind; in fact, there is no way of training the 
mind except through the medium of the senses, 
Remember this, young friend. 

“Should children never be required to do only 
what pleases them ?” 

Never! but the skillful teacher will always find 
the means of making pupils pleased to do what they 
ought todo. The ways of true study are pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace. If a child doesn’t 
want to study a certain branch, it is because he is 
out of iarmony with it. Something is out of joint. 
Get that something in joint as soon as possible. 
There is a first rate reason why some pupils don’t 
like what some teachers give them. Mark, we say, 
a first rate reason. Study yourself! study the 
child ! 

There is a class of so-called philosophers who are 
constantly talking about the ‘stern demands of 
duty,” and ‘“‘rightly constituted authority.” It is 
the great Joss in their temple of learning, which 
they worship. They are solemnly and constantly 
impressing thoughts of the everlasting MUST on 
their followers. We believe in a Ruler, whose ways 
are eternal, but the paths He commands us to walk 
in are not enveloped in the clouds and darkness of 
gloom and sadness. Light, joy, and peace are in the 
ways of duty ! 

The sunshine of love and freedom must sur- 
round childhood. The restraints must be many, 
but they should be the restraints of love. Kind 
bearts are more than coronets, and gentle manners 
more potent than whips and scorpions. You can 
make a child walk in the formal ways of duty, 
until he walks into destruction. Sympathy stands 
between the will and the intellect. Remember that 
fact, you old education grumblers, who would. rule 
childhood with rods of iron and hem it in by bars 








castor-oil ; in other words, she doesn’t hold the edu- 


of steel, if you had a chance! 
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CONCEPTIONS OF EDUCATION. 


We cannot see education ; we know of it through its 
effects. Every teacher's work depends on the ideal he 
forms. If it is a low one his pupils grovel ; if it is a high 
one his pupils float in a clear and pure atmosphere. 
History is but a record of men’s ideas concerning educa- 
tion ; the progress of the world is its progress in educa- 
tion. The idea of a moral and an intellectual evolution 
of mankind is a correct one; the school-house is an 
organized means to assist that evolution. No page in 
history but shows that men have been moving along in 
lines of development. Sometimes these lines are more 
apparent in one nation, sometimes in another. No man 
can understand history who does not feel that under- 
neath is an attempt of the race to educate itself—using, 
of course, the term educate in a large sense. 

Planted deep in the human mind is the desire to 
ascend to higher stages of thought and experience, and 
this desire is the fountain of all that is good in the race ; 
it is what distinguisxes man from the beast. You can- 
not say the horse has a history, or the elephant, or the 
dog, though all of these are remarkable for their intel- 
ligence ; they may as individuals exhibit mental powers 
that astonish us, but they have no desire to advance 
from one stage of excellence to another. Acting under 
this impulse to ascend, man has come out of the stage of 
savagery in which he was left at the beginning by his 
Creator ; he has Iaid by the rude arts that he first em- 
ployed to sustain life; he has come out of the stage of 
superstition and idolatry ; he has created a civilization, 
a literature, and a religion. 

In his efforts to go forward and upward the concep- 
tions of man have steadily changed as to what was the 
elevation, the advancement most fitting for a human 
being. For centuries the ideal was in excelling in brute 
power; Alexander voiced the feeling of Greece when 
he set out to conquer Asia, To be a hero, was the 
ambition of men for centuries; to overcome by muscu- 
lar power was the end of life. Homer is a collection of 
tales of men whostrove for mastery in physical strength, 
The Old Testament partakes of this conception of man 
that strength was the one thing to be aimed at. God is 
spoken of asa “lion,” as “‘conquering as fire,” as a‘‘ God 
of hosts,” asa ‘‘man of war.” In the New Testament 
man began to conceive of God as a being who was filled 
with love, compassion, and tenderness. The being men 
worship will partake of the character of the worship- 
er. For man conceives of God through the operation of 
mental laws, 

As man conceives of man so he will educate. If man 
is believed to be made to wield a club, then his schooling 
will consist of practice with a club. If manis conceived 
of as placed on the planet to obtain enjoyment, then his 
schooling will consist of a preparation for enjoyment. 
The problem of life necessarily reaches into the school- 
ing of man. For what is man here? Gradually the 
thought has taken possession of man that he is here for 
the noblest purposes. To reach this conception what 
seas of blood have been spilt! Nor is the age of iron 
and blood wholly over. In many parts of the earth the 
only schooling young men need is skill in self-defence. 
Animalism rules a vast portion of the race. Itis useless 
tor governments with populations that delight in mur- 
der and robbery and piracy, to have ballot-boxes ; there 
must be gibbets and prisons. 

But that man may attain the perfect stature designed 
by the Creator, what shall his schooling be? We must 
conceive rightly of man. We must give him a school- 
ing that will unfold his nature—he is the heir of the 
ages. Man must receive at the hands of his fellow-man 
an impulse that will lift him along in his progress. 
What is it that will thus develop man? It is TRUTH. 
And no matter what deep truth man has for his fellow 
man to-day, there is a deeper truth waiting discovery 
to-morrow. Truth must be developed ; and this, man 
strives to do intuitively ; and truth in turn works out the 
desire of the Creator in man. 





THE Industrial Education Association of this city 
is placing the teachers of this vicinity under great obli- 
gations to it on account of the valuable course of 
lectures, provided for their benefit free of expense. Dr. 
Hunter's lectures have been excellent every way. The 
five lectures on the kindergarten by Miss Brooks, are to 
be a series, and will unfold the principles and practives 
of Froebelism to mothers and t@achers who are unfamil- 
iar with them. We notice that Mr. Charles H. Ham, 
of Chicago, is to lecture on November 4, and we are con- 
fident he will have a large audience. A full. list of 
annouacements uatil Christmas will be found under 





“New York City Correspondence.” Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler's management of this association is every where 
spoken of in highest terms of commendation. 





WHEN aman has nothing to say, and tries to say some- 
thing, he is to be pitied ; but when he has something to 
say, and says it, he is to be congratulated. 





A FULL report of the Conn, State Teachers’ Association, 
unavoidably crowded out of this week’s issue, will ap- 
pear in next week’s issue. 





Book buyers are proverbiaily deliberate. One of them 
who is a genuine lover of books who likes to drop into 
the bookstores says: ‘'I never go to bookstores where 
ladies are employed asclerks. This is not because I ob- 
ject to ladies per se, but because when you enter a store 
where there are saleswomen, they come right up to you 
and expect you to make your purchase at once. Now 
what I like to do is to go into a bookstore and loaf 
around, pawing over and skimming through books. If 
I find anything I want I lay it aside, and frequently I 
get quite a lot before 1am through. A man cannot be 
expected torun into a store and say, give me a book, 
- as he would run into a saloon and say give me a 

.” 





Many of our school reports are most important con- 
tributions to the educational literature of our country. 
Two just now happen to lie on our table, New Haven, 
Connecticut, and Paterson, N J., anda glance at them 
shows something of the real condition of education 
in these cities. Superintendent Dutton, of New Haven, 
urges the importance of the manual arts, drawing, 
primary occupations, wood-work, sewing, and cooking. 
His report contains ‘‘helps for teachers,” in the forra of 
a tabular view of American history, from the discovery 
of the continent, to the war with Mexico ; a classified 
list of books for reading, in connection with the study 
of geography ; suggestions on primary reading; out- 
line of work in the kindergarten, during the first half 
year; ascheme of lessons given at the manual training 
school, from November to June last; specimen exami- 
nation questions; a full synopsis of a year’s work done 
in the Welch training school, and. the place of geogra- 
phy and history. This is in addition to the documents 
usually found in a city or state school annual. 

Supt. Meleney, of Paterson, discusses recesses, 
priwary school work, grammar school work, drawing, 
the state educational exhibit manual training, the train- 
ing of teachers, and evening schools. Such reports as 
these are valuable additions to the general pedagogical 
literature of our country. 





THE thirteenth session of the Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, will be held at Denver. December 27, 29. 
The executive committee, through their secretary, 
Superintendent F. B. Gault, of Pueblo, says: ‘‘We 
want rural, primary and grammar school teachers, 
village and city principals, county and city superinten- 
dents, and college professors to participate in the dis- 
cussions. Music, writing and drawing teachers are in- 
vited. The loyal disciples of the ‘‘old education” and 
the zealous apostles of the ‘‘new education,” the friends 
of the kindergarten and the manual training school are 
requested to join our ranks, We want every portion of 
the state represented on the program. It is to be 
hoped that school teachers and school officers, ex-school 
teachers and ex-school officers may generally attend.” 
We hope the ‘‘loyal disciples of the old education” will 
have a good time in trying to stop the car of educa- 
tional progress. A talking and arguing fossil must feel 
wonderfully out of place in such a wide awake, pushing 
state as we know Colorado to be. It seems to be a 
part of the everlasting fitness of things to come across 
them in older formations ; but what they can be think- 
ing about in our magnificent centennial state we can- 
not imagine. 


aa 





THE abolition of corporal punishment is troubling 
the London school board. Rev. A. Jepson recently 
said that ‘‘order is heaven’s first law, and it is essential 
that their teachers should be able to get and maintain 
it. ‘Lill children are well conducted they could not rely 
on moral suasion.” In other words, whip them until 
they are ‘‘well conducted” and then stop. This whole 
subject resolves itself into this one statement, viz: “It 
is impossible to maintain discipline without corporal 
punishment,” which we emphatically deny, There are 
doubtless, instances when the stick or expulsion must 
be used, and the stick is more merciful, but. such _in- 
stances are rare. : 


Se 

The Springfield Republican thinks that the dy 
may come, when Massachusetts will have to give wy 
to Michigan in wealth, culture, and political influeng 
*‘Michigan,” it says, ‘“‘has one source of state unifi, 
tion and intellectual leadership, which is lacking jy 
Massachusetts—a single, compact, popular, and wel. 
managed university, which yearly trains some hyp. 
dreds of men and women for the higher professions, 
and gives them that similarity of culture and unity ¢ 
aid which our separate and rather discordant univer. 
sities and colleges fail to impart.” 





THE new law in Connecticut, which prescribes th 
study of hygiene in the public schools is in working 
order. The text-book to be used was prepared by Mr 
Charles D, Hine, secretary of the state board of educa. 
tion, in accordance with an outline made out by Dr, J 
K. Thacher, of* Yale, and Arthur B. Morrill, instructo, 
in science in the Connecticut Normal School. There js 
little opposition to the study on the part of the parents, 





RED JACKET once said: ‘The Great Spirit taught the 
white man to talk on paper, because he knew he could 
not remember things. The Indian never forgets, He 
don’t need books. He keeps everything in his heart.” 





‘‘THE cause of nine parts in ten of the lamentable 
failures which occur in men’s yndertakings lies not in 
the want of talent, or the will to use them, but in the 
vacillating and desulvory way of using them, in flying 
from object to object; in starting away at each little 
disgust, and thus applying the force which might con- 
quer any one difficulty to a series of difficulties so large, 
that no human force can conquer them. Commend 
me, therefore, to the virtue of perseverance. Without 
it, all the rest are little better than fairy gold, which 
glitters in your purse, but when taken to market, 
proves to be slate or cinders.”—CARLYLE. 





THE publishers of the Shoe Reporter have found it 
necessary to publish it weekly instead of monthly, and 
yet we have teachers who do not know what to do with 
a weekly journal of education! Evidently there is 
more interest in soles than in souls. There are thous- 
ands of teachers (?) who will not spend a cent on educa- 
tional journals. Why should they? Do they not know 
how to ‘* parse,” and cannot they *‘ bound every state,” 
and tell the capital thereof? What more do they need? 

And then there are principals of schools, and superin- 
tendents, too, who never read an educational journal, 
though the number is growing steadily less. They do 
not subscribe, because—well, because they have got to 
the top of the ladder and can not go higher, even if they 
do know more about education. 

It is a wonder the children feel an interest in school, 
when the teackers feel so little interest in them. It isa 
fact, that every educator (not every echool-keeper) is 
reading anc studying education. 





THE movement produced by the belief in the new edu- 
cation has been wide-spread, and of deep import. One 
effect has been to enhanee wages, and another to draw 
better women into the field. It is a fact that women 
were foremost in the new education movement, for they 
saw it took hold of children in a natural way. Nor has 
the wave subsided. It has given an impulse to manual 
training, which is sure to enter into the curriculum of 
study of every school in a few years. 

The future of the new education is secure. The 
methous it has proposed have been adopted in schools 
where they once laughed at the reform! Of course 
there will be those, knowing little of the depths of the 
subject, who will undertake to explain it, and thus do 
harm temporarily. Such things must be expected. 
Old-fogyism is leaving the school-rooms ; there is too 
much joy there. Besides they see that new methods 
make the teacher work too hard. 





To THOSE that write us with regard to the series of 
of articles upon Physical Training, by Supt. W. J: 
Ballard, we wish to say that they will be commenced 
as soon as the iliustrations can be engraved. The draw 
ings are now being made, and we hope to begin the 
articles very soon. 





Mr; Georce MILLER KeNDaLL, and Mrs. Louise Du 
Bois Sehermerhorn, both of this city, were married Uc. 





12. Mr. Kendall has been associated with Mrs. Scher 
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merhorn in conducting the business of the well known 
Teachers’ Agency since the death of Mr. Schermerhorn. 
His relations, as now established, are for life. 





THE CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

The meeting of this association held last week at 
Hartford, was the largest in its history, more than 
four hundred teachers coming from New Haven alone. 
The entire state was represented on Friday, which was 
the great day of the feast. Connecticut is so small, and 
Hartford is so much of a railroad centre, and the trains 
run so rapidly that the multitude was on hand promptly 
at nine o'clock. With one exception, the Rev. Dr. 
Munger, all the speakers and authors of papers are 
actively engaged in educational work. This is as it 
should be, and President Harrington showed his wisdom 
in so ordering it. The meeting on Friday morning was 
held in three sections, the high school, the grammar, 
and the primary, two of which met in the high school 
building ; the other, about a mile away. 

The work was in our opinion practical ; that is, if we 
know what that word means, Our readers can judge 
for themselves from the following samples : 

Methods of teaching industrial drawing. 

Hints on teaching language in the lower grades. 

What should be taught in arithmetic ? 

How should it be taught ? 

Methods in teaching history. 

Natural science in the public schools. 

Elementary chemistry, a class exercise. 

Reading, a class exercise. 

Physiology and hygiene in the lower grades. 

Industrial education. 

The best of all was that the speakers stuck to their 
tects, and said things worth being said. This is more 
than can be said of all associations. Let other states 
take note. 

Here are a few of the nuggets we picked up: 

“Too much time is wasted in recitations, where pupils 
are continually pumped, and too often from an empty 
well.” 

“To what extent should the high school maxe conces- 
sions to the utilitarian spirit of the age?” 

“The study of civil government should be compulsory 
inthe high school.” 

“The actual things learned in the schovl-room are 
soon forgotten; character remains.” 

“The danger is that we shall yield to the demands for 
practicality ; that is, to the getting of bread and butter 
at once.” 

“What are mind training studies ?” 

“Tt is the power of the brain to control the hand, our 
pupils need,” 

“The demand that our high schools shall turn out 
skilled labor is a selfish demand.” 

“We must never lose sight of the fact that the main 
object of life is not to make money.” 

“Utilitarians have been failures in getting a living, but 
they have not been failures when we estimate them by 
what they really do.” 


A FEW PERSONALS. 

Supt. H. M. Harrington, the president of this asso- 
ciation, is a graduate of Amherst, 1860 ; principal, 
Spencer high school, 4 years; Worcester grammer 
school, 7 years; superintendent, North Adams, 4 
years, and superintendent at Bridgeport since 1876. 

Principal J. D. Whittemore, of the New Haven 
High School, commenced teaching in 1848, in Ohio. He 
has been teaching in New Haven since 1855, and princi- 
pal of the high school since last May. 

Principal Joseph Hall, has been connected witb 
the Hartford high school for 25 years, for 14 years as 
principal, 

Principal J. H. Peck, of New Britain, has been in his 
present place for 22 years. 

Principal F. F. Barrows, has been in Hartford schools 
for nearly 40 years; as principal of the Brown School 
since April, 1850. 

, are a few of the wheel horses who have pulled 
faithfully for many years, and are pulling still, avd like- 
ly to pull many years longer. Connecticut is certainly 
waking up 1o the needs of thetimes. Her State Normal 

hool at New Britain, under charge of Mr. C. F. Car- 
roll, is doing excellently ; her secretary of the state 

of education is on the alert and progressve, and 
mauy of her teachers are watching for good methods, 
which when found, be they new or old, they immedi- 
wely adopt, Wooden nutmegs and wooden teachers are 
lard to find im this old state. 


LECTURES ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Cot. F. W. PARKER. 
Reported by Miss E. E. Kenyon. 


Firta LEssoN. 


The conditions of a percept are: ist., the attribute in 
externality ; 2d, the nerve ; 8d, the nerve center. 

Vibrations of sound touch the periphery of the audi- 

tory perve, and there results all along the nerve a mole- 
cular action which has been likened to the falling of a 
row of bricks. 
In the nerve centers of the babe there is an inherited 
latent energy of responsiveness, the product of evolu- 
tion, by which an awakening takes place whenever an 
attribute of externality incites this molecular action in 
the nerve. It is not at first a conscious awakening. 

This responsiveness of a nerve center, being aroused 
by a correspondence in externality, sinks into power 
Being re aroused, it sinks into enhanced power ; but it 
must have a long course of preparation in the sut-con- 
sciousness before it can rise into consciousness, The 
quickness!and strength of conscious mental action de- 
pend upon the power of the nerve centers, growing out 
of two elements—inborn power and enhancement by 
education. 

We are dependent for all mental growth upon these 
nerve centers, Our ability to form concepts grows with 
the slow growth of percepts in the sub-corsciousness, 
beginning with latent energy and requiring many sep- 
arate acts of responsiveness in nerve centers before they 
are ready for use in the conscicusness. 

In some cases externality has failed, though acting 
through a long life in producing any effect, by g given 
attribute, in the consciousness. Sometimes there is only 
adim conscious response. Delicate responsiveness de- 
pends on delicate nerves. And here we have the key to 
individuality. Genius in music means early respon 
sive power in a particular nerve center. Am I drawing 
too great an inference from an insufficient basis? 

In the consciousness we have no new percepts. A 
percept that has grown in the sub-consciousness and 
become fully ready for use, always appcars in some 
concept, and we are unconscious of its first appearance. 
There is an everlasting resurrection of action going on 
in the brain, by which we grow. 

What is the moral benefit of all this? 

When we look at the babe, this little lump of clay, 
with the breath of life in its body and the song of immor- 
tality in its soul—is there any element of color, sound, 
touch, taste, smell in that brain? No. No element 
(savé prenatal conditions) out of which concepts are to 
be formed. Only the latent energies, ready to become ac- 
tive under right conditions and be translated into power. 

A bundle of energies—does that sound like pure ma- 
terialism ? 

Tell me, then, what cognizes concepts? Is this won- 
derful Ego, that knows and feels, produced from train 
development? No answer ever came from scouter. 

When we regard this intricate human organism, its 
design affording endless study, its magnificent power of 
expansion, its hidden destiny and purpose, its mystic in- 
habitant, the Ego—surely, the fool hath said in his 
heart, ‘‘ There is no God!” 

Whence come these concepts? What are these per- 
cepts? Do they come in from externality or from some- 
where in the mind? Do they come from the sub-con- 
sciousness—all of them? 

Nothing elementary comes directly from the external 
into consciousness. The sole office of externality in its 
relation to consciousness is to constantly re-arrange old 
ideas. An element may be new to consciousness and 
yet not be immediately produced in consciousness by 
externality. It may come up from the sub-consc‘ous, 

Therefore—what? Where will this hypothesis lead 
us? How much do we see? What do we see? How do 
we see ? 

I see with that which I have seen. I see only what I 
have seen before. I am conscious only of that «hich 
has lain in my sub-consciousness. I am absolutely de- 
pendent upon my sub-consciousness for all that I see, 
hear, taste, smell, or judge by touch. I hear of a tune 
just as much as is made up of those elements of sound 
that have been developed in me by the sub-conscious 
activities of the past. 

Nearly the whole work of teaching consists of bring 
ing from the sub-conscious into the conscious. There, 
fore psychology is the fundamental study of the teacher. 
Mental growth follows immutable laws. In the teach- 
er’s knowledge of those laws and her power to call them 
into action lies the secret of all true teaching. Most of 





some of them, we become original. Some have much 
of this knowledge by intuition—know the child, and 
hedye, what and how to teach him without any con- 
scious study of psychology. This we call tact. 
Question.—*‘ Please explain how it is that nothing 
new can come into the consciousness.” 

The argument is not that there is no direct result 
in the mind from externality, but that no elementary 
idea, or percept, is ever first induced in the conscious- 
ness. I may present to you some familiar object or 
something not seen before ; I may arrange symbols so 
as to bring to your mind an old arrangement of percepts, 
that is a familiar concept, or a new arrangement; but 
neither by presentation of objects nor by symbols can I 
make you conscious of an elementary attribute in exter- 
nality that has never before been present to your senses. 
Question.—“ A little girl disliked arithmetic, but was 
fcnd of drawing, Please explain.” 

Perhaps her nerve centers had been aroused by figures 
instead of by numbers, in which case her power to 
judge numbers had received no development. 

Question.—‘*May not the nerve centers have been 
weak?” 

We all have weak nerve centers. 
one sense, partially idiotic. 
JUDGMENT, 

In the course of the foregoing lectures Col. Parker 
recommended the following books: “‘ First Three Years 
of Childhood,” published by Marquis & Co., Chicago ; 
“*Seele des Kindes,” D. Lothrop & Co., Boston; ‘“‘ See- 
ing and Thivking,” E. L. Kellogg & Co., N. Y. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING IN COUNTRY 


Every brain is, in 
But number is a matter of 





SCHOOLS. 


By Miss CLara FRENCH, Cornell University, N. Y. 


It would seem that there is hardly need to emphasize 
the plea for physical training in schools. Such training 
is generally recognized as one of the things, perhaps the 
first thing now, that should have a place on our daily 
programs. But while its importance is widely acknowl- 
edged, we still find often indifference, sometimes opposi- 
tion to making suitable provision for work of this kind. 
Not unnaturally the cities and larger towns have taken 
the lead in promoting the work ; in the country its pro- 
gress is slower ‘and the resistance to be overcome 
is greater. 

‘*These farmers’ boys get exercise enough at home ; 
it’s nonsense to fit up a gymnasium for them at school,” 
said a member of a school board in my hearing, within 
a few movths. The next day I nuticed the farmers’ 
boys as they came to school—round shouldered, loose- 
jointed, heads hanging forward, unable to walk across 
a room without hitting their boots together. Exercise 
enough it may be, but directed to anything, resulting in 
anything but the symmetrical development of the bodily 
cowers. Let but one of these farmers’ sons enlarge the 
girth of his right biceps by standing as pitcher ina 
bas> ball nine, or one of their daughters raise the height 
of her right shoulder at lawn tennis, and there shall be 
beard a chorus of eloquent cries against the deforming 
effects of these nonsensical games. And justly, too; in 
part, for in work there is a definite, useful end to be 
gained, while the utility of play is more remote and in- 
direct. But, omitting now the consideration of the 
object of farm work, and of out-of-door sports, and 
thinking only of the physical results of each, when in- 
judiciously indulged in, it is not evident why one should 
be decried and the other exalted, why the necessity for 
corrective exercise should be acknowledged in one case 
and not in the other. All of us are troubled at times by 
a film over our mathematical preceptions: we see that 
two and two make four, but we cannot look farther 
and see that four and four make eight, and this is un- 
doubtedly the obstruction in the present case. 

All physical effortis not physical training. ‘‘ Exercise 
enough” does not of necessity mean exercise of the 
right kind. Some other measurement than that of time 
must be used to determine the value of any occupation. 
I sometimes think that if the eternal distinction between 
quantity and quality, amount and kind, size and nature, 
duration and worth, could once be generally appre- 
hended, the reformers of the world might melt all their 
pens into one colossal statue of Inte}ligence Conquer- 
ing, and apply their eloquence to the task of improving 
the tone of conversation at their own firesides. So, 
though the farmer's daughter at the ironing-table, or his 
son at the hoe, may find exercise enough, this exercise 
is one-sided and needs to be supplemented by intelligent 
physical training. It develops one set of muscles or 
organs at the expense of another, or, occasionally, 
wears one out by excessive use. If the schools do not 
round out these defects, and, as far as possible, counter- 





us are pattern teachers. When we know these laws, or 
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act these abuses, the children are left with permanently 
unsymmetrical powers of body, And just here we need 
a caution. In the enthusiasm over calisthenic will 
which some zealous teachers inspire, the aim, or rather 
the means, of their effort, seems to be the marshaling of 
large classes into geometrical ranks and putting them 
through intricate and graceful evolutions with military 
exactness. This is all very pretty, and valuable in cul- 
tivating precision of movement and a sense fr time ; 
but as physical training it is open to serious objections. 
There is no question that more injury is often done to 
individual pupils, especially to girls, by regular exercise 
in an inflexible class drill than can be offset by the 
slight gain to the class at large. This caution is urged 
here because, to the minds of many teachers who:e at- 
tention has not been definitely called to their dangers, 
physical training is synonymous with these pretty, uni- 
form manceuvres and gyrations. If we are to develop 
symmetrical bodies in our pupils, we must give careful 
attention to their individual needs. Physicians do not 
prescribe the same remedies for scarlet fever and diph- 
theria ; why should we expect the same exercises to im- 
prove round shoulders and a shuffling gait? In this 
work, as in much of our common school work, we need 
smaller classes and closer attention to pupils individu- 
ally. Careful training of those who are to become 
teachers is the only means whereby this demand for the 
future can be met, and it is encouraging to notice that 
our normal schools are making efforts 10 give such 
training. 

It is a common fallacy to regard all city people as 
latent invatids, all country people as the embodiments of 
of health. The sanitary conditions of country life are 
probably more favorable than those of city life; but, 
without making any fruitless comparisons, it is safe to 
say that there are more misshapen bodies, more semi- 
invalidism, and more acute physical suffering in the 
country, than those who have been taught to look on it 
as the garden of health can realize. Statisticians fre- 
quently tell us that farmers’ wives furnish our insane 
asylums with a larger proportion of inmates than does 
any other class of women. Physical abuses have, in 
great measure, made this a fact, and physical training, 
together with instruction in hygiene and sanitation, 
must help to bring the time when it shall be no longer 
true. If sound bodies are necessary to brain workers, how 
much more imperative must be their necessity to those, 
a large part of whose work is physical rather than men- 
tal. 

It is quite possible, at least in part, to check the ten- 
dency to disease, and to give strength to the weakness 
that the younger generation has fallen heir to, and the 
accomplishment of this end rests in great measure on 
the teachers of the country schools. This work done 
we may have a generation of farmers’ boys and girls 
that will fulfill for us the ideals of physical strength and 
symmetry for which we now look to the country in 
vain. 





AN INCIDENT WITH A PEDAGOGICAL LESSON. 





By L. SEELEY, Ph.D. 


Some time ago, I described in the columns of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, a journey through the forests of 
Thuringia, Germany, with fifty school boys and twenty- 
five teachers. 

Among the many incidents of deep interest, in con- 
nection with that delightful trip, one incident made an 
impression, which is both deep and lasting. In order to 
portray it, I must briefly relate some of the facts already 
given before. The company consisting of teachers 
from the late lamented Stoy’s Seminary, and of pupils 
from his school, were making a seven days’ trip, chiefly 
on foot, for recreation and for educational purposes. 

At various times during each day, when some eleva- 
ted point was reached, or some point of historical inter- 
est, the leader would gather the boys about him in a 
half circle, require them to fix the points of compass, 
and then locate the surrounding cities, villages, rivers, 
etc. Thus the most practical lessons in geography were 
given. Events of history were related on the spot 
where they had been enacted. Besides this, frequent 
attention was called to the plants, rocks, and soil of the 
country through which we passed. I remember well 
one day as we were lying in the grass resting on the 
spot where St. Boniface first preached in Germany, 
and founded the first Christian Church, seeing the 
boys take out their note-books and make a rough draw- 
ing of the monument in honor of St. Boniface. Every 
night before retiring, each boy made notes of the day’s 
events. These notes were to make the foundation for 


work the entire year following. The result is a book of 
forty or fifty pages, written by each pupil, containing a 
history of the excursion, drawings of such things as 
may have taken their fancy, pictures of plants—geo- 
graphy, history, geology, botany, etc.combined. When 
the boys had retired to their beds of straw, the teachers 
held each evening a meeting for the discussion of the 
events of the day, as to their pedagogical*worth. At 
one of these meetings representing ‘‘das amerikansche 
Trio,” as they had named us, I offered three prizes: 
first, a prize of five marks to the boy who produced the 
best description of the excursion, to the second best 
three marks, and to the third best two marks. My 
proposition was received kindly and politely, but with 
little enthusiasm. Approaching the leader later privat- 
ely, Iasked him why hesitation was shown in receiv- 
ing the proposition. He replied: ‘‘Really we cannot 
allow our boys to do that work for a prize. That is 
contrary to the whole spirit of Stoy’s teaching. Our 
boys must work for the thing itself, and not for the 
prize. They must find their interest and zeal in doing 
the work for the sake of the work, and not in the hope 
of securing a prize. We did not wish to hurt your 
feelings. but we cannot allow the prizes to be offered.” 
Was there ever a truer pedagogical principle stated, 
than is involved in the position above taken? Work by 
our pupils must be stimulated by the very lesson itself, 
in itself, and for itself ; prizes, class standings, examina- 
tion records, and other incentives of this kind, must 
not furnish our pupils the stimulus for work, but they 
must find their highest aim, their deepest interest, 
their impulse to most earnest application in the work 
itself. That is the pedagogical lesson, which these 
German teachers so forcibly taught me. 


~ THE SCHOOL-Room. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they shou!d be. 














FACULTY-CULTURE BY DRAWING. 





By FRANK ABORN, Cleveland, O. 
Copyrighted by Frank Aborn. Ali rights reserved. 


The figures to which references are made in exercises XXITII., 
XXIV., and XXV., will be found in the JouRNAL of Oct. 8. 


EXeRcIsE XXIII. 


GamE:—-On which side of the table did the larger pose 
stand ? 

Pose a larger child or the teacher at one end of the 
table, and a smaller child at the other end, 

Dismiss poses. 

Allow a moment for the sketch. 

See who have beaten,—who have represented larger 
pose at the right end of table. 

Play this game with different poses of different and 
the same sizes, placed differently at the table. 


EX€ROIsE XXIV. 


GaMe:—How was the basket held ? 

Pose a boy with his side towards the school and clasp- 
ing the waste basket in his arms. (Fig. 2--XXIV.) 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for the sketch. 

See who have beaten,--who have represented no space 
between the boy and the basket. 

Play this game with different children, faced to the 
right and left. 

EXERCISE XXV. 


Game:—How many rings long is the blackboard ? 

Draw aring in the middle of the blackboard and 
touching both the top and the bottom (Fig. 8--XXvV.), 
and quickly erase. 

Allow a momer.t for the sketch. 

See who have beaten,—who have represented the 
blackboard long enough to hold as many picture rings 
on one or both sides of it on the picture blackboard 
as the real blackboard will hold real rings similarly 
located. 

Erase. 

Play this game locating the rings touching both the 
top and bottom of the blackbourd, in different parts of 
different blackboards. 


. Exercise XXVL 


PosiT1on.—Place a chair with its side towards the 
school, on the table. 





Remove the chair, 


Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who have beaten—wh> have represented the hay, 
of the chair on the right side of the seat. (Fig, 2_ 
XXVI1.) 


Figo2r 
xxv 


EXERCISE XXVII, 
PosiTIoN.—Place two chairs touching, back to back, 
and side toward the school, on the teacher’s table. (Fig, 
8.—XXVIL.) 
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Remove the chairs. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who have beaten—who have represented the backs ' 
of the chairs as touching. (Fig. 4.—XXVII.) 



































EXERCISE XXVIII. 
PosiT1on.—Place an arm chair with its side towards 


the school, on the — 8 table. 


ig. 5.—X XVIII. 
Remove "the c (Fig 
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Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who have beaten—who have represented the arm 
of the chair in the angle between the seat and the back. 
(Fig. 6.—X XVIII.) and not somewhere else, as in Fig. ’. 
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EXERCISE XXIX. 
PosiT10N.—Pose two children standing close together, 
back to back, and side towards the school. (Fig. 8 
XXIX, - 
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EXERCISE XXX. 

Postrion.—Let the teacher point out some wall of the 
school-room in which there is a door or window opening, 
and instruct the class to try to describe it. 

Allow a moment forasketeh._ - 

Sce who have beaten —who have described the opel: 





jng at the right place in the wall, 
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Peg. ©. XK IX. 
Dismiss the poses, 
Allow a moment for a sketch. 
See who have beaten—who have described the figures 
as standing close together. (Fig. 9.—X XIX.) 


EXERCISE XXXI, 


PosiITION.—Pose a boy facing the school, and holding 
a stick with both hands and resting on the top of his 
head. (Fig. 1.—XXXL) 





Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who have beaten—who have described the stick as 
touching the top of the boy’s head. (Fig. 2.—XXXL,) 





Fig. 2.Xxx4 





It is said that when Horace Mann, the great New 


England educator, was dying at his home at Yellow 


Springs, Ohio, he had all the students of Antioch Col- 
lege, pass through his room, that once more he might 
take them individually by the hand, and once more to 
each address a word. To one who approached and who 
was especially gifted, nevertheless easy going, to the 
things of God not specially wedded, he caid, ‘‘Bend down 
your head;” and when the student had inclined it, the ex- 
piring scholar moved his hands to and fro across it, and 
remarking to himself, ‘What a brain!” three times 
uttered the words, ‘‘Consecrate it,” 
d In imitation of that grand mah, we say to you: 
Young men, cultivate and consecrate your minds ; 
Consecration will assist cultivation, cultivation wil] give 


Potency to consecration,” 8. 





NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING THE 
THREE 1's. 


By Dr. THomas Hunter, President of the Normal 
College, N. Y. City. 


A lecture before the New York City teachers, reported by Miss 


E. L. Benedict. : 
SALIENT POINTS. 


In every lesson there are certain salient points to be 
borne in mind. They are the hinge upon which the 
lesson hangs, just as the door hangs upon its hinges. 
In reading, the salient points are : ; 

1. Facility for silent reading. 

2. Distinct articulation. 

In spelling, they are : 

1. Dispense with difficult words. 

2. Dispense with the spelling book and teach the 
children to write the words in sentences. 

In drawing : 

1, The importance of drawing from the object. 

2. The importance of beginning at a very early age. 
The pencil can hardly be put into the hand of the 
child too soon. 

In arithmetic : 

1. Accuracy. 

2. Rapidity. 

THE LAW OF SIMILAR TERMS. 


In no subject taught in school, is so much lost by 
making haste as in arithmetic. It is like a chain made 
up of links. If one link is wanting the connection is 
lost. As an instance, I met a pupil on the street one 
day, and I inquired how he was getting along. 

‘Pm not getting along very well,” he answered. ‘I 
am in Profit and Loss, and I find considerable difficulty. 
I would not though, if it wasn’t for the fractions. I un- 
derstand Profit and Loss well enough, and I can do the 
examples if there are no fractions in them. It is the 
fractions that bothers me.” 

He had lost a link you see when he was in fractions, 
and he had been in trouble ever since. 

I asked him to add for me five sheep and six men. 
“Five sheep and six men” he said. ‘Why five and 
six are eleven, eleven—” There he stopped. Ah! I see 
they are not alike, and you cannot add them.” 

This is one of the great laws in arithmetic, the law of 
similar terms. It underlies all the processes from addi- 
tion to division. Things that are alike can be added, 
subtracted, multiplied, divided; if they are not alike, 
they cannot be added, subtracted, multiplied or divided. 
This is one of the important links, Be sure that the 
child has it. 

Another is, that when things are not alike, they 
should be made alike if possible. Halves and quarters 
are not alike, but they can be all made quarters, they 
then become similar and can be operated upon. 

This law of similar terms applies to nearly every 
subject in arithmetic, and it throws a flood of light 
upon every step. 

When you have taught the simple rules and simple 
fractions well, you have taught about all the arithme- 
tic. But if you have not taught these well, you will 
keep having difficulty in teaching everything, because 
the links were lost in the lower grade. 


BEGINNING RIGHT. 
A pupil’s taste or distaste for arithmetic, is usually 
formed at an early age. I know a girl with a splendid 
pictorial mind ; she reads geography and tells the story, 
reads history and tells the story, but she hates arithme- 
tic, 
In such a case as that, we ought always to find out 
why it is so ; as physicians of the mind, we ought to find 
out what the disease is, for it is a disease. 
In such a case we shall usually find that a bad begin- 
ning was made. The child’s mind revolted from arith- 
metic, because it was not presented in the right way. 
The beginning should be made as attractive as possi- 
ble. Itshould always be presented concretely. 


THE VALUE OF ARITHMETIC. 


Arithmetic, as you know, is both an art and a science. 
The art is found in the computations, the science in the 
demonstrations of the principles upon which the.com- 
putations are based. In a commercial community, the 
computations would be considered the most important, 
but with us teachers, the science is considered the 
most important, because it furnishes a ‘means of train- 
ing'the mind, It trains the reasoning faculties. 

It is true thatthe child begins to reason at a very early 
age, When he cries and his mother tells him that 
Johnny is a good poy, beoguse he «don’t cry, he reasons 





that if he don’t cry, be will bes good boy too, But this 


is all desultc.2 and unsystematic reasoning. When he 
takes up aritu,Aetic he begins to reason logically. 
Our great purpose therefore is to strengthen this 


faculty. 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 


For business purposes, very little more is needed than 
accuracy and rapidity in the simple rules. An old 
pupil of mine, who is now a very successful business 
man was asked the reason of his success. He said it 
was owing altogether to the fact that when he first 
entered the business, he was able to add up long 
columns of figures rapidly without making a mistake. 

I have found in my examinations, that from twenty- 
five to thirty of the mistakes out of fifty, were caused 
by inaccurate work in the four rules. Children ought 
to be so drilled upon these in school, that when they 
had completed an operation they could say, “I know it 
is right.” A man’s compatation is of little value, un- 
less he cen say he knows it is right. 


‘MENTAL FACULTIES TO BE TRAINED. 

Bain says for all kinds of acquirement, three things 
are necessary, repetition, concentration, and adhesive 
power of mind. 

Repetition makes up for weakness. 

Concentration is only another name for attention, 

Adhesiveness is the power by which Jane will hear, 
retain and reproduce, while Mary, who has not this 
power, lets what she hears ‘‘go in at one ear and out at 
the other.” 

And yet Mary may not have a bad mind—it needs 
training. 

In this case, the teacher should know just what exer- 
cises to supply for training the needed faculties. For 
training the attention, I knew of no better exercises 
than the circle with figures placed around it to be 
added. If you have fifteen figures in the circle, it gives 
you fifteen different examples to add. 


REMARKS. 

In arithmetic, you have a long line of communica- 
tions to keep open. Sherman, when he went to 
Atlanta, had to keep a long line of communication 
open behind him. If Johnston could have cut off that 
line, Sherman would have been destroyed. So in arith- 
metic, if the whole line is not kept open, from notation 
up, there will be failures in the highest class. I would 
recommend that every example be so constructed as to 
take in as many as possible of the preceding opera- 
tions. 

All punishment for failures in arithmetic-are atro- 
cious. The wise way, with a child that does not get 
along well, is to present the subject in small doses and 
sugar coated. Use bright colors and concrete forms, 
appealing to the picture-making faculty of the mind. 
You can begin with small doses and increase from day 
to day. 





BLACKBOARD SKETCH.—AIR., 





Use the following as an outline for the development 
of a legson : 
1, TH EXISTENCE OF THE AIR IS PROVED BY— 
(a) its movement in the form of wind, 
(6) its escape from a vessel under water. 
2, EXTENT OF THE AIR :— 

(a) It surrounds the earth on every side. 

(b) It extends to the greatest heights ever reached. 

(c) Most likely it extends to from 50 to 200 miles 
high. 

8. COMMON PROPERTIES OF AIR :— 

(a) Air is compressible. When much compressed 
it is is said to dense. 

@) Air is elastic, and has expansibility. When air 
is considerably expanded it is said to be 
rare. 

(c) Air has weight and exerts pressure. 





A TEST OUTSIDE THE SPELLING BOOK. 
Drrections.—Have pupils prepare slates. Then repeat 
distinctly and but once the definitions of familiar terms 


exercise in meaning of words as well as in spelling. 

1. An article that holds flowers. 2. An article that 
contains ink. 8, The land where the Chinese live, 
4, The present month of the year. 5. The day of the 
week, 6. A person who sells drugs, 7. A bird that can 
talk. 8, A fierce animal thatroars. 9. The most useful 
of all metals, 10. An insect that chirps. Then reverse 
the exercise and call on pupils to read the words written 
and give the definition. Hands raised by those who 
differ, as the reading goes on. 





and require pupils to write the word. This will give | 
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A LESSON ON THE FORD STOOL. 





What is this a picture of? (showing: picture). How | 
many have seen them growing? Where? (Get different | 
answers,—in the shade, in damp place , on old logs, etc.) | 
What is’ the shape of a toadstool? Why so called? | 
How do they differ from other plants? (They have no | 
branches, leaves, or blossoms). What have they in com- 
mon with other plants? Have you seen anything else 
growing that looks something like toadstools? Speak 
of other species of fungi, as mould, mildew, smut,—if 





possible let them examine the latter with a microscope. 

Teach names applied to different parts of the toad- 
stool, root, stipe, or stem, cap and veil,—the under part 
of cap. Explain the term spore. What are toadstools 
that may be eaten, called? In what countries do they 
grow? Teach poisonous character of toadstools, that 
they are not to be eaten or touched. 

Do these plants grow quickly? Do they last long? 
Here draw a moral lesson about, 1. Things that are done 
quickly. 2. Fame or riches suddenly acquired—what 
is often true about them ? 





ADVANCED SPELLING. 





Ihave used with interest and success the following 
method for teaching spelling to the more advanced 
pupils : 

Select some word-root as ‘ tract,” or ** duce ;” lead the 
pupils to discover the meaning of this by using some 
familiar words, and Jet them see that this root retains 
its signification, slightly modified, throughout its many 
flexions, Call for a list of words from memory. 

G. W. WaRNER. 


WEATHER REPORTS. 








Ossect.—To give exercise in language. To make pu- 
pils observant of the weather, direction of winds, chan- 
ges in temperature, clouds, and sunshine. 

MeETHOD.--The teacher places the day of the month 
and year on the board. Then she inquires what kind of 
a day itis. One will say—provided the circumstances 
will warrant—that it is a fair day ; another, that it is a 
clear day ; a third, that it is a sunshiny day ; a fourth, 
that it is a bright day, and so on. The differént de- 
scriptive words that she ge‘s—fair, clear, suoshiny, 
bright, etc., are written upon the board as fast as spoken, 
just below the date. When the time comes that the 
teacher needs busy work, the order is given to write 
stories about one of these wrrds. 

Here is one that was written one spring day: 

Itis p!easant but I think the wind is a little cooler than it was 
yesterday. L[saw a bud of a butteroup the other day in the field 
close by my bouse. 

The leaves that are on the trees are green. It is a lovely morn- 


ing and the air is very cool and the blossom on the tree is white, 
Don’t you like cool air when you go out ? 





SEEING LITTLE THINGS. 





Get a small magnifying glass, it will not cost more 
than a dollar and a-half. Now let the children examine 
and describe the following objects : 

Small seeds.—Many are highly interesting. The 
dandelion has a parachute attachment, others 
have wings, others have hooked spines. 

Leaves and stems.—See the hairs ou them. 
the common mullein. 
the backs of ferns. 

Small insects and flies.—The objects here are many; 
for example, the wing of a common fly, of a bee, 
of a butterfly, and m squito with its sting. Look 
at a butterfiy’s tongue, a horse-fly’s eye, .a moth’s 
eye, a common fly’s legs, etc., etc. , 

Animals in the water.—Young mosquitoes (wrigglers 
in the .rain-water barrel), little worms, cyolops,. 


Look at 
Examine the fruit dots on 





young dragon-fiies, ‘‘ and lots of others.” 


FOR A COMPOSITION. 





DIRECTION.—Have pupils combine the sentences of 
each group into one, and then unite the whole to form 
a narrative. 

1, Willie was a poor boy. 
He was employed in Scotland to keep sheep. 
A severe snow storm overtook him. 


“so 


. He kept up a long time. 
The snow fell fast. 
He lost all traces of tne road. 
Night found him alone on the hill with his sheep, 


3. A fatal drowsiness came over him. 
He lay down among his sheep. 
He never expected to wake aguin. 


4, More sheep came and huddled around him, 
Their bodies were warm, 
They kept him from freezing to death. 


ao 


. A party went in search of him. 
They found him. 
H-» was surrounded by a dozen old sheep. 
They wished to keep themselves warm. 
They kept warmth and life in Willie. 





OCCUPATION LESSONS. 





OsyEcT.—To connect as closely as possible the physical 
and climatic conditions of a country with the mode of 
life and occupations of its inhabitants, 


Commerce, 
1, Of people living on the sea- ; Ship-building, 
coast. ’ Fishing, 
{ Manufacturing. 
Mining. 
2. Of people living in the moun- ee rying, 
tains, =e. 
Dairying, 
| Manufacturing. 
Agriculture, 
8. Of people living in prairie } Stock-raising, 
regions. Grazing, 
Commerce (Domestic), 
4. Of people living in forest Lumbering, 
regions. Hunting, 
Trapping. 
f Fishing, 
5. Of og living in cold coun- ; Hunting, 
| Frapping, 
Ice-cutting. 


_ { Agriculture, 
6. Of a ng living in hot coun { Lmbering 


Commerce. 
JOSEPH A. GRAVES, 


HINTS FOR LESSONS ON SIX. 


The object of this and similar lessons is to teach the 
real meaning of numbers, by having pupils see and han- 
dle objects, and by giving problems that they can 
understand. 

Arrange six blocks in pairs ; how many pairs do you 
find. Put down six shells. If one shell be taken out of 
six, how many remain? if two be taken? How many are 
left if three are taken? If once two be taken from six 
shells, how many are left? if two twos av twice two? if 
tbree twos or three times two? How many things are 
three chairs, two lamps, and a fiddle? 

PropieMs.—‘‘A hen had six chickens, but some rats 
killed two of them, how many chickens had she then left 
of six? Another hen had also six chickens, and some 
rats ate one, and two fell into a ditch and were drowned; 
how many chickens had this hen left ?” 

‘‘A farmer had two sheep, each of which had two lit- 
tle lambs; how many lambs were there? Another 
farmer had two sheep and three lambs ; one of the sheep 
had one lamb only; how many lambs must the other 
sheep have had? 

‘‘A mother has four children and six cakes. How can 
she divide the cakes equally, and how much will each 
child receive ?” 

Have pupils represent some of the above problems by 
drawings. 

Cut out six squares of colored paper, paste on card- 
board, and have pupils arrange in as many different 
forms as possible. 





A GAME FOR THE LANGUAGE CLASS. 


In conducting this game, allow no time for consider- 
ing. Aside from practice in language, one aim. should 
be to give exercise in rapidity of thought. 

Call on each child of the class in turn to give the name 
of something he hasseen. For example, they may nume 
a tree, a book, a wagon, a girl. Starting a second 





“q time, request each child to add a descriptive word tothe 


name he has already given ; as, a maple-tree, a large 
book, a noisy wagon, a pretty girl. Onthe thirdround, 
each pupil is to tell where his object was; as a maple. 
tree in the field; a large book on my desk; a noisy 
wagon in the country. This exercise may be extended 
by adding phrases, and other modifications will suggest 
‘| themselves, 





HINTS FOR THE READING CLASS.—Il. 





Daily practice on the elementary sounds and in 
phonics will improve thearticulation. If the pupils are 
specially faulty in certain sounds, allow them to suggest 
words containing those sounds, while the teacher writes 
them on the blackboard : then have them pronounced 
by the class. One way of obt#ining emphasis on certain 
words is to ask the pupils to select the words that con- 
vey the sense most fully, and to mark them with the 
proper slides. This may be done with pupils who are 
too young to apply the rules of inflection. 

Natural tones and projection of voice may be simply 
taught by asking the pupils to speak the’ same sentence 
to persons, either real or imaginary, who may be placed 
at different distances, beginning with the teacher, who 
stands near, and who needs only the conversational tone, 
Appropriate force and time may be taught by practice 
upon passages, whose meaning suggests the degree of 
force, and rate of movement. 





FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 





OxssJEcT.—To give exercise in number, also in imagina- 
tion and representation. 

DIREcTIONS.—Have pupiis close eyes while you repeat 
slowly : 

One little black duck, 
One little gray, 

Six little white ducks 
Running out to play. 

Question.—What was the color of the first one? Of 
the second? How many white ducks were there? How 
many in all? What were they doing? Then read: 

One white lady duck, motherly and trim, 
Eight little baby ducks bound for a swim. 
Let us see how they acted when they got to the 
water : 
One little white duck 
Running from the water, 
One very fat duck— 
Pretty little daughter ; 
One very grave duck, swimming off alone, 
One little white duck standing on a stone. 
Question.—Who can tell what one little duck did? 
Another? And so on. 
One little white duck 
Holding up its wings, 
One little bobbing duck 
Making water rings; 
One little black duck turning round its head ; 
One big black duck, see, he’s gone to bed. 

Question in same manner, 

Send to seats, and request one to draw, ‘‘ One little 
white duck running from the water;” another, ‘ One 
very fat duck,” &c., giving each child a topic for repre 
sentation. 





A LESSON ON ELECTRICITY. 





OssecT.—To teach to younger pupils a few facts about 
electricity, and the identity between lightning and elec- 
tricity. 

DrrectTions.—Show that electricity exists in every- 
thing. 1. By breaking the substances—break a piece of 
sugar in the dark. 2, By rubbing one substance against 
another—rub a piece of dry writing paper with India 
rubb.r, it will adhere toa dry substance—rub a glass tube 
or piece of sealing-wax and present to bits of cotton. 
8. By putting metals, such as zinc and copper, in acid 
and water—hold a little plate of each metal, one over 
and one under the tongue, and the current will be felt. 
Show that when electricity passes between two ob- 
jects which do not quite touch each other, a flash of 
light is seen, and a sharp crack heard. Tell the story 
about Franklin and his kite. Lead the pupils to see that 
hghtning is electricity passing from cloud to cloud, oF 
from a cloud to the earth, and the thunder is the sbarp 
crack caused by this passage through the air. Show how 
the length of time between the flash and the sound tells 
us the distance of the lightning from us. 

Write conclusions from various experiments on the 
blackboard. 
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EO" 
PAPER-CUTTING. 








opyect.—To give a change of occupation to little 
ones; to exercise ingenuity, and in this instance to make 
them familiar with the attitudes assumed for different 
actions. 

Ins receut number of the JOURNAL, I saw the article 
on “ Straight Lines Expressing Action.” I drew the first 
and second figures on the board, for the children to make 
with sticks and beans. This was quickly done, and 
when the ‘‘ dancing man” was finished, we sang, “‘ Pop 
Goes the Weasel ” forhim todanceto. AsI was looking 
at the figure, it occurred to me that they might be cut 
out of paper. I experimented, and gave the children 
the lesson on paper-cutting the next day, to their 
great delizht. First I let them cut paper dolls, then I 
outlined these figures, expressing different actions, and 
had them cut on the line, and then others, as well as they 
could, from memory. They soon became quite expert. 


STELLA C. POLLARD. 








FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 





ALFRED THE GREAT. 


Direction.—Have pupils read by paragraph and then relate the 
principal facts. 

|. Alfred the Great, the youngest of four brothers 
was born in the year 848. ‘He was twenty-three years 
old when he became king of a portion of England, for 
England at that time was divided into several different 
kingdoms each having its own ruler. 

2, Alfred was twelve yearsold when he learned to 
read, and his mother made him a present of a book with 
the letters beautifully painted, for in those days print- 
ing had not been discovered. In the first year of his 
reign, he fought nine battles with the Danes, and made 
several treaties which were broken by the Danes. They 
kept coming back, fighting, buraing, and plundering, 
until at last they wholly invaded the country, and King 
Alfred was obliged to assume a disguise asa peasant, 
and hide himself in a cottage belonging to one of his 
cattle herders. 

3. One day while working on a bow and some arrows, 
and thinking about the unhappy state of his subjects, 
the herder’s wife left him alone to attend to some cakes 
which she had placed upon the hearth to bake. Of 
course he forgot them, and the cakes were burned. 
When she returned, she scolded him soundly, and called 
him “anidle dog,” little knowing it was the king to 
whom she was speaking. 

4, Soon after he collected enough of soldiers to give 
battle to these thievish Danes. He defeated them, but he 
was merciful as well as brave; so he forgave them on con- 
dition they would leave that part of England and settle 
in the East, and that Guthrum (the Danish leader) would 
become a Christian, which terms were agreed to. King 
Alfred was his godfather. Never after did Guthrum 
and his followers break their faith with King Alfred. 

§, All the Danes were not like Guthrum and his peo- 
ple, however, for ina few years a pirate, by the name of 
Hastings, commanding eighty ships, sailed up the river 
Thames and caused much misery to the inhabitants. For 
three years the pirates persecuted the people, but at last 
King Alfred with his ships and soldiers drove them all 
away, and then there was peace during the remainder 
of his reign, 

6. King Alfred founded schools, and listened in courts 
of justice, that he might right the wrongsof his people. 
He learned Latin, and translated it into the Anglo- 
Saxon language, to which we owe so many of our words. 
He was the best and wisest king of his time, and an ex- 
ample which others might well try toimitate. He died at 
the age of fifty-three, of an unknown and painful dis- 
ease, after having reigned thirty years. 

N. F.C. 





4 BRIEF EXERCISE IN ARITHMETIC. 


Let the digits be written on the board. 

What is the sum of the nine digits ? 

What is the sum of the first five ? 

What is the sum of the last two ? 

What is the difference bet-seen these two sums? 
What is the difference between the first and the last ? 
What is the difference between the last two ? 

How much’ greater is the fifth than the first ? 

How many times the second is the eighth ? 

How many times will the third go into the lastt 
How many times will the second go into the last} - 








MEMORY GEMS. 


First somebody told it, 
Then the room wouldn't hold it, 
So the busy tongues rolled it 

Till they got it outside ; 
When the crowd came across it, 
It never once lost it, 
But tossed it and tossed it, 

Till it gre ~ long and wide. 

A Falsehood. Mrs, M. A. Kipper. 





There 1s a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night ; 
And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with every light. 
—W. C. Bryant. 


I hold, in truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
—TENNYSON. 





O thou sculptor, painter, poet ! 
Take this lesson to thy heart, — 
That is best which lieth nearest ; 
Shape from that thy work of art. 
—LONGFELIOW. 


Never be ashamed to own you have been in the wrong; 


which is but saying that you are wiser to-day than you 
were yesterday. 


— POPE. 


As je vels incased in a casket of gold, 
Where the richest of treasures we hide ; 
So our purest of thoughts lie deep and untold, 
Like the gems that are under the tide. 
—JOHN DRYDEN. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 


As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave the low-vaulted past ; 


Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 


Till thou at length art free, 


Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 





Is Learning your ambition ? 
There is no royal road ; 
Alike the peer and peasant 
Must climb to her abode : 
Who feels the thirst of knowledge, 
In Helicon may slake it, 
If he has still the Roman will 
** To find a way, or make it !” 


—JOHN G, Saxe. 





Get but the truth once uttered, and ’tis like 

A star new-born, that drops into its place, 

And which, once circling, in its placid round, 

Not all the tumult of the earth can shake. 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





Yet act thy part, heroic heart? 
For only by the strong 
Are great and noble deeds achieved ; 
No truth was ever yet believed 
That had not suffered long. 
—J. T, TROWBRIDGE. 


Duty points, with outstretched fingers, 
Every soul to action high. 
—J. FAGAN. 


Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days protend 
The aged year is near its end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its tringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue, as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 

The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 

May look to Heaven as I depart. 


—To THE FRINGED GENTIAN 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Startling disclosures are made of corruption in the French war 
office. 

The cashier of the Stafford (Conn) National Bank is a defaulter, 
the amount missing being about $75,000. 

The murderers of Bank Treasurer Barron, who was killed at 
Dexter, Me, nine years ago, have at last been found. 

Railway managers revresenting fifty-two railway systems, met 
in New York and adopted rulesfor the running of trains by 
telegraph. 

Albany clergymen are organizing a party in New York state to 
oppose the “personal liberty” party. 

At the meeting of the American Bankere’ association in Pitts- 
burg, papers were read favoriog a reduction of the revenue and 
taxation. 

A fast freight ran into an express train at Kouts Station, Ind. 
Seventeen persons were killed and many injured. 

The government has stopped the sending of pauper children to 
this country from Europe. 

Emperor William's Jubilee gift to the Pope isa jeweled mitre 
valued at $4,000. 

A treaty of union has been concluded between the South Afri- 
can Republic and the New Boer Republic and henceforth they 
will have but one president. 

The death of the Sultan of Morocco has cause’ the gathering 
of war ships of many nations along the coast. Civil war is feared. 

About one hundred New York policemen at Union Square 
without orders charged on a Socialist meeting and broke it up. 

It is said that Italy, by siding with the opponents of France and 
Russian aggression, indefinitely postponed the threatening 
European war. 

Maurice Strakosch, the famous impresario, is dead. It was 
under his auspices that Adelina Patti made her marked success 
in the United States. 

The Mormons have petitioned Ovngress te admit Utahas a 
state. 

At the Knights of Labor convention in Minveapolis a resolution 
of sympathy for the condemned xnarchis(s was voted down. 

A big meeting was held in Dublin at which protests were made 
against the prosecution of members of the press. 

John B. Finch, a prominent Prohibitionist, died in Boston re- 
cently. 

President Cleveland was accorded enthusiastic receptions in 
Indianapolis, 8t. Louis, Chicago, and Milwaukce. 

An earthquake shock, lasting eight seconds, was recently felt 
at Smyrna. 

The election of members to the British house of lords is strongly 
advocated. 

A hygieuic congress was held at Vienna. 
unanimously in favor of cremation. 

A project has been formed of building a trunk line of railroad 
connecting the coal fields of Pennsyivania with New England, by 
means of the Poughkecpsie bridge. 

August Stoepel, a well known musical composer, diedin New 
York recently. 

A great deal of excitement was caused at Williams College, by 
the hazing of a freshman. 

Friends of Lreland heid a meetiny at Tower Hill, London, and 
denounced the coercion policy of the government. 

The latest reports from Africa show that Stanley is making 
good progress, the only difficulties he has met with being the 
natural obstacles of the country. 

William B. Washburn, ex-governor of Massachusetts, is dead. 

A plan has been submitted to the French minister of public 
works, for the construction of a bridge across the English Chan- 
nel at Calais. 

The Baltimore und Ohio Telegraph system has been sold to the 
Western Union company. 


The physicians were 





‘FACT AND RUMOR. 





B. M. Peshdimaljian, of Armenia, Asia, passed the best exami- 
nation of the candidates for admission to the Divinty school of 
Tuilt’s College. 

Sixteen young women were recently graduated from the train- 
ing school of the Blackwell’s Island hospital, securing diplomas. 

Prof. Richard A. Proctor, the famous astronomer, will deliver 
a course of lectures during the fall and go to Florida to live the 
latter part of November. 

Since 1879, 15,000 new industries have been started in the 
Southern states. 

The authorities of the University of Berlin bave just struck 
the names of over one hundred students from the rolls for “lack 
of diligence.” 

Edward Olson, the new president of the University of Dakota. 
is the first college president in this country of Scandinavian 
origin. 

Eighty thousand pupils and sixteen hundred teachers were 
registered m the Chicago public schools on the opening day. 

A. 8. Barnes, the head of the school-book house, has given $40, 
000 to erect a building for the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Cornell University. 

The Bavarian Minister of Worship will open a school for the 
teaching of the Volapuk at the Luitpold Gymnasium in Munich. 
Jobus Hopkins University has received $136,000 income from 
17,000 shares of Baltimore & Ohio stock and muy really be crip- 
pled by the depreciation of this investment. 

Twelve native women are studying at the College of Medicine, 
in Bombay. ; 


Sick headache is cured by Hood's Sarsaparilia, the peouliar 











medicine. Sold by all druggists. 
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COLORADO. 

The Longmont schools, of:which H. HE. Wilson is the principal, 
have an attendance of 260 pupils. 

Fort Morgan has been fortunate in securing the services of 
W. C. Thomas as principal of the schools there. Mr. Thomas is 
one of the leading educators of the state. The sch>o! authorities 
of Fort Morgan show good judgm :nt in putting their edtication- 
al interests into the hands of an expert. The Berthoud schools 
are under the management of Mr. Hale, of whose work we hear 
good comments, 

8. W. Mellotte conducts the Evans schools. 

Several new rooms have been opéned in district 20, Pueblo, to 
accommodate the rapidly in¢reasing school population. 

The press of Pueblo have recently “written up” the city schools 
devoting liberal space to educational intérests. 

Puéblo. State Correspondent. 

INDIANA, 

The Central Normal College. Danville, opened in September 
with a somewhat larger attendance than last year. There is a 
decided increase in the all-year students. The classics number 13 
and the scientifics about 40. A new department for instruction 
in brass band and orchestral instruments will be opened Novem- 
ber 15, with Prof. E. A. Tuttle at its head. A course of lectures 
has been arranged for. The first of the series was delivered by 
Hon. Wm. Cumback, oa “ Christianity asa Civilizing Force.” 

Moore's Hill College opened in September with a new president, 
with whom all seem to be pleased. Enrollment 75. 

Rev. L. G. Adkinson, late presid nt of Moore's Hill College, 
has a position as president of Missi-sippi University. 

The Reading Circle work is being taken up by the Dearborn 
teachers in earn< st, eighty-three new me nbers being enrolled. 

The first bi-monthly c -unty association for the present school 
year will meet November 19. State Supt. La Follette will be 
there. 

Ripley county held its institute at Versailles, beginning Sep- 
tember 6. R. G. Boone, of the State University, was one of the 
instructors. 


Weisburg. 


F. B. GAULT. 


ODIN, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Artbur Kendrick, of Nashua, Amhérst, '87, will teach the com- 
ing year in the academy at Leicester, Mass. 

Eliza H. Kendrick, of Nashua, Wellesley, '85, bas accepted a 
position as teacher of Greck and Latin, in the Wellesley Prepara 
tory school, PhiiaJelphia. 

The new class of the state normal school, at Plymouth, numbers 
32, the largest for several years. Warren F. Briggs, an architect 
of Connecticut, will draw plans for the new building. 

The Schools in Union district, Newpor , commenced Monday, 
Sept. 5. The high school is in charge of E. B. Hale, of Concord, 
a Dartmouth graduate. class of 87, who comes very highly 
recommended. He is assisted by Miss A. E. Kinney, formerly of 
the grammer school, and the vacancy in the grammar school is 
filled by Miss Haynes. 

Prof. C. O. Thurston, who has been the principal of the New- 
port bigh school for two years, accepted a position as teacher in 
Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Rose M. Ladd, of Portlind, Me., a graduate of the State 
normal school, and recently an instructor in the Tilton Seminary, 
has been engaged as a teacber in the Concord high school. 

Waiter J. Morgan, of Manchester, Dartmouth, ’86, has been 
elected principal of the academy, at McIndoes Falls, Vt. 

J. Reed Whipple, of Boston, has given $1,000 toward rebuild- 
ing the school edifice at New Boston. which was burned in the re- 
cent great fire. 

The schools in Raymond, commenced September 5, with the 
same competent teachers as heretofore. 

Henry Kimball has been appointed Superintendent of schools 
in Rochester. 

The expense of the improvemcnt of the Coe Academy buildings, 
at Northwood, amounting t » $3,000, has been paid by Mr. Coe, of 
Bangor. Me., for whom the institution was named. Prof. 8. G 
Norcross, of Conway, has brea appointed principal. 

The trustees ot Brewster Free Academy, of Wolfeborourh bave 
issued a circular in which they say: ‘' The endowment provided 
by John Brewster, late of Cambridge, Mass., is larger than that 
of apy other secondary schoolin this country. The trustees have 
pt a new site, containing nearly 40 acres, on the shore of 

ake Winnipiseogee, and but jittle removed from the ceoter of 
the village, where, as the school requires and the income of the 
endowmen: atlows, they will erect buildings on the most im- 
sr plans, Their purpose is to-make the school one of the 
very firat rank for secondary education. Edwin H. Lord, of 
Lawrence, who has been elected principal of the Wolfeborough 
Academy, at a salary of $2,400, has taught in the hivh schools of 
Lawrence and Lowell. Miss Lydia F. Remick,a graduate of New 
Hampton, is instructor in Latin and English. 

Concord. ELLEN A. FOLGER. 
NEW YORK. 

Teachers’ Life Certificates.—The following isa list of teachers 

to wham life certificates have been issued by the state superinten- 


dent of public instruction, as the result of state examinations 
held August 23 to 26, 1887: 


Charles A. Black, Schuylerville, Saratoga county; Mabel J. 
Campbell, Cohoes, Albany county; Charles A. Coons, Valatie, 
Coitumbia county ; Charles 8. Davis, Saratoga Springs, Saratoga 
county ; J. Edman Massee, Saratoga Springs, Sara county : 
Lucia A. Jaques, Ticonde Essex county ; John H.- Winman, 
Fonda, Montgomery county;. Rolind 8S. Keyser, Middleburgh, 
Schobarie county; William 8. Mills, Brooklyn, Kings county ; 
George A. Knapp, Prattsburgb, Steuben county : Alvin: Z. Pie 
Jasper, Steuben county ; ttle Niles, Hornellsville, Steuben 

Delaware ardwell 





county; Jenuie B. McMurray, Margarei vill 
Joseph T. Tracy, Goshen, Orange county; Darwin L. Bardwe 
Greenport. Suffolk county; John K. Clark, Jr., Soarkill, Rocklan 
county; Clarence Edwards, Sharon Springs, Schoharie county ; 


Cattaraugus county; Geo . Gidby, 
Cattaraugus county; Henry 8. Howard, Jr., 
Watkins, Schuyler coun:y; 8. McKes Smith, 8. 
Onondaga county; Hiram J. Smith, Hast Centre, Oswego 
county j Virginia achamp, Baldwinsville, Onondaga county ; 
May C. Pryne. Mohawk, Herkimer county; De Forest A. " 
wias, Queens county; Mary Eliza Dann, Warsaw, Wyoming 


Garand agi eoues™ cece Will, Geeta 
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SUPT. GEORGE W. PHILLIPS. 





By Supt. Wiit 8. Monrog, Nanticoke, Pa. 


George W. Phillips, the newly elected city superintendent of 
the Scranton schools, Pa. is young only in years. He received bis 
education at the Millersville State normal school, the Wyoming 
Seminary, and Lafayette College, from the latter two of which he 
was graduated. Fora time he was principal of the academy at 
Pleasant Mount, this state, and later he had charge of the semin- 
ary at Dansville, N. Y. During the past two years he was princi- 
pal of the high sch: ol at Scranton ; and be comes to his new posi- 
tion admirably equipped for the duties connected with it. He 
will have under bis charge two hundred and twenty-five schools, 
and one of the first high schools of the state. But his admirable 
training, natural adaptation, polished manners, and successful 
experience, warrant educators gencrally in congratulating the 
public schools of Scranton in securing Professor Phillips as their 
superinte- dent. 





OREGON. 

The public schools of Oregon are rapidly advanving to the front 
under the able management of E. B. McElroy, the present 
superintendent of public instruction. Mr. McElrey occupies 
this position for the second term. He is required by law to hold 
a teachers’ meeting in each judicial district once cach sear; this 
be doesin person. ‘The success of the state association is due 
almost wholly to his efforts, as he succeeds admirably in getting 
everybody to work. He is at present making a tour in the East 
for the purpose of studying schools and school methods. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


W. A. Sanford, of Susquebanna county, has charge of the 
school at Waverly, and H. L e Burdick, of Tioga county, is the 
newly elected principal of the schools at Moscow. 

The seniurs of Lafayette Coliege have chosen J. M. P. Grier as 
salutatorian, and H. L. Moore as valedictorian for class-day exer- 
cises of June next. 

The institute of the teachers of Lackawanna county and Scran- 
ton city will be held at Scranton December 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30, 
under the direction of superintendents Davis and Phillips. The 
principal instructors will be Dr. Edward Brooks, Miss Lelia E. 
Patridge, and Prof. Benton E. James. In connection with the 
institute there is to be an exhibition of school work. 

Miss Bertha Bannister has been elected teacher of English 
branches in the Wyoming ry at Kingst 

State Superintendent Higbee issu2d a masterly school Arbor 
Day announcement for the Autumn Arbor Day which occurred 
In it be says: “ We call on the schools 
and schoo! authorities to bestir themselves in this new crusade 
aguinst ignorance, recklessness, selfishness, and the blind folly 
of procrastination and neglect. Let the grounds about all 
school-houses be planted with shade trees and shrubbery. Let 
the subject ot tree planting be discussed in evening meetings 
held in the school houses of the district.” 

The 37th session of the Teachers’ Institute will be held at 
Washington, ?ctober 24-28. The instructors will be Prof. Alex. 
&. Frye, of Mass.; Thos. M. Balliet, Ph. D., of Pa.; Hon. Henry 
Houck, of Pa.;Prof: Geo. E. Little, of Washington, D. C:; and J. 
D. Moffat, D. D., of Washington, Pa. The music will be in charge 
of Prof. E. O. Excell, of Chicago, Miss Alice M. Esty, of Boston, 
and Prof. J.C. Arnoid, of Pa. An attractive list of lectures is 
offered as foilows: Hon. R. G. Horr, * The Labor Problem ;” 
Mr. Geo. W. Cable, “Old Creole Days;’’ Mr. James Whitcomb 
Riley, * Characteristics of Western Humor;” Rev. William H. 
Milburn, “Sargent Smith Prentiss,” and Bill Nye, “* The.New 
South.” 

Supt. Geo. A. Spindler, of Washington county, has issued 
notice of the annual meeting of school directors, to be held at 
Washington, Oct. 24,1887. The list of topics proposed for dis- 
cussion indicates tbat good work will be done at the meeting. 

I. F. Winter bas succeeded Prof. Fisher as principal of the 
schools at Catawissa; E.M Allen has charge of the high school 
at Mount Joy, and W. R. Leathers is principal of the school at 
Milesburg. 

Miss Maggie Gallagher, of Pottsville, died recently at Wilkes- 
Barre, where shs hai been teaching during the past four years. 

The faculty of Franklin and Marshall College has been materi- 
ally strengthened by the election of Silas 8. Neff, of Philadelphia, 
as professor of elocution and oratory. Prof. Neff isa nephew of 
thé late Prof. J. W. Shoemaker, of Philadelphia, founder of the 
school of elocution and oratory in that city, and for many years 
he taught with his uncle. During the past two years he has 
attained remarkable success as an jnstructor before county insti- 
tutes in this and other states, and already this season he has 
received numerous applications from institutes in Pennsylvania. 














The echools of Hazleton were never under better ‘ 
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than at the present time. Supt. David A. Harman is’an enthug, 
astic, conscientious worker, and the increase of his salary by 
board of directors was a tribute well deserved. Miss Ida J. Pu, 
ton, the first assistant in the high school, is also a teacher y 
marked ability, and one whose work at Hazleton has been of 
high order. 

B. J. Mooney, for many years a teacher in Hazle township 
and formerly superintendent of the schools there, has receive 
an Indian agency appointment at Grand Junction, Colorado, 

An industrial school has been orgariized by the Grant Stry 
Presbyterian Church at Wilkes-Barre. It is open to all jit, 
girls over seven years of age, without regard to church or gy. 
day school connections, and has accommodations for two hyp, 
dred scholars. When that limit is reached, new scholars will jy 
admitted only as others are dismissed. 

A tiew edition of Dr. Edward Brooks’ “ Methods of Teaching: 
has been brought out by the Normial Publishing Co. at Lancaste, 

A. F. O'Boyle, a teacher of eighteen years’ experience in th 
city of Scranton, is a candidate for county comimissioner 
Lackawanna county. 

Miss Anna Scull, principal of the Nineteenth ward gramng 
school, Philadelphia, after a long and successful career, resigns 
her position the 30th of Septeinber, and Miss Sallie J. Keyser wy 
elected as her successor. 

A. H. Herbst, of Pottstown, this state, has been elected Dr.¢ 
A. Baer’s successor as superintendent of the schools at Florence, 
South Carolina. 

The teachers of Columbia county bave abundant reasons to te 
grateful to Supt. J. 8. Grimes for the high order of institutes he 
has given them. Before his administration the modern idea of 
county teachers’ institutes was quite unknown. His forthcom. 
ing institute will be held at Bloomsburg, December 26-31, and Dr, 
Edward Brooks, Dr. D. J. Waller, and Prof. Silas S. Neff will te 
the principal instructors. 

Nanticoke. State Correspondence. 
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The normal school at Clarion, under pr‘ncipal A. J. Davis, is 
well equipped for good work. Beside apparatus, etc., there has 
been added one of the best collections of pedagogical books ip 
any normal school in the country. 

Mr. C. H. Albert, the efficient principal who has so long been in 
charge of the Waynesboro schools, has been appointed to an 
important position in the Bloomsburg normal school. 

The twenty-first annual session of the Greene County Teachers’ 
Institute was held at Waynesburg, Oct. 3. The instructors were 
Mr. Henry Houck, Deputy State Superintendent; Mr. N. ¢. 
Schaeffer, principal of the state normal school at Kutztown, ani 
Mr. Theo B. Noss, principal of the state normal schoo! at Califor. 
nia, in this state. Principal N. 8. Fleming, of the Grafton, West 
Va, schools, had charge of the music. Col. Geo. W. Bain bas 
given two evening lectures. Interesting discussions were bel 
by the teachers each day of the session on topics of interest in 
schools. 

TEXAS. 

The University Regents met in September to elect a professor 
of ancient languages, which office Dr. Humphreys resigned. 
The Regents decided they could not pay the regular salary for 
that chair, so it was decided to let the matter go over til! next 
June, when more funds will be available. The classical depart- 
ment will this year be in charge of Prof. Nelson, who was for 
some time Dr. Humphbrey’s assistant. The faculty asked the 
Regents to establish a chair of geology; this would have been 
done had it not been for lack of money. The many friends of 
the university hope to see all things take a brighter aspect in 
June. 

Mr. J. A. Starnes, a recent graduate of the normal, has been 
elected supt. of the Decatur schools. 

Mrs. R. F. Flourney, one of San Antonio’s most successful 
teachers, died some time since. 


VIRGINIA. 


A private high school for boys has been established in Freder- 
icksburg by Elliott M. Braxton, Jr., and J.Drummond Fletcher, 
both recent and distinguished graduates of the University of 
Virginia. 

The public schools of Richmond opened in September. (n the 
second day 9,556 pupils were enrolled, nearly one thousand more 
than last year. It is expected that the number will reach 10,000 
before the month is ended. There are besides a number of excellent 
private schools, both male and female in the city and Richmond 
College, one of the best institutions in the state. 

Col. G. B. Board, a wealthy banker, in Salem, Va., died recently 
leaving vy his will a gift of $10,000 to Roanoke College situated 
in that town. Col. Board was foralong time President of the 
Board of Trustees of the College. 

The Virginia Military Institute has from 15 to 20 per cent more 
students than for any session during the past 10 years. Richmond 
and Randolph-Macon Colleges have both opened with increased 
attendance. At Richmond College a number of excellent build- 
ings were put up during the summer, among these a memorial 
hal! has been erected in honor of the late James Thomas, for # 
long time Presideot of the Board of Trustees, and one of the 
most liberal benefactors of the college. At the opening of this 
hall, Rev. Dr. John A. Broadus, of the Southern Baptist Seminary 
delivered the address. 

Onancock. State Correspondence. FRANK P. BREST. 


Rev. Dr. George B. Taylor, formerly missionary to Rome from 
the Southern Baptist Church, but for the last two years chaplsit 
to the University of Virginia, has been lecturing on Rome and the 
Romans for the university chapel fund. 

The public schools of Accomack county opened October 3. The 
schools in the most of the counties opened about the same time. 
It is probable that this session of the county schools will be be 
tween seven and eight months long—somewhat jonger tha? 
heretofore. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


In all parts of the state, the schools have opened with a 
increased attendance. The State Uniyersity at Morgantown bs 
more students than eyer before at the beginning 2f s ver 
although there ig still room for more. It is that its doors 
will soon be opened to though this measure was defeated 
jo the Igst legislature, 
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NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 





SOME SCHOOL ROOM WORK. 


Map Drawing.—Henry C. Litchfield, principal of Grammar 
school 79, has originated a method of teaching map drawing 
which results in sume really remarkable maps by the pupils. The 
jines of latitude and longitude are taken as the base of opera- 
tions. With these as guides, the pupils are able to do most 
accurate work ; they knew exactly the latitude and longitude of 
every place they are drawing, and they are able to draw purely 


. from memory better mapsthan are usually produced by very 


careful measurements by the triangle or guide-line methods. 
When the map is done there are no lines to be erased; those that 
were used belong there to show the latitude and longitude. 
By this system enlarged copies of any map, historical or com- 
mercial, can be quickly constructed for class exercises. 

Drawing.—This school is also doing some good work in- 
drawing. Mr. Litchfield has fiilled out the work pre- 
scribed in the munual by arranging the work for each week of 
the term, in all the grades. This issupplemented with a great 
deal of original designing and drawing from objects. The 
pupils are especially interested in this, many working at it dur- 
ing their play hours and at home. 

One of Mr. Litchfield's teachers, Mr. Frank A Schmidt, bas taken 
bis boys on an imaginary trip to California over the route of 
the veteran firemen. He obtained a railroad map of the route, 
marked the places at which the firemen stopped and tacked it up 
where all could see it. He believes in teaching the “things of 
to-day.” 

THE LECTURE OOURSE AT NO. 9. 


The Industrial Education association has issued an announce- 
ment of the lectures to be given every Tuesday and Friday after- 
noon up to December 20. The following is the list: 

Oct. 18. “The Needs of Our Schools and their Relation to Soci- 
ety,” Superintendent W. N. Barringer of Newark, N. J. 


Oct. 21. same subject continued by Superintendent Barringer. 


Oct. 25. “The Use and Abuse of the Brain,” Dr. William A. 
Hammond of New York. 

Oct. 28. “The Kindergarten System in Outline,” by Mias Ange- 
line Brooks, Professor of Kindergarten Methods in the Train- 
ing College of the Industrial Association. 

Nov. 1.“Form and Drawing in the Public Schools,” by Mrs, 
Hannah J. Carter, Professor of Industrial Art inthe Training 
College. 

Noy. 4. “The Co-Education of Mind and Hand”, by Charles 
H. Ham. Esq, of Chicago. 

Nov. 8.“The Kindergarten, Plays by Miss Angeline Brooks. 

Nov. 11. “Kindergarten Gifts,” by Miss Brooks. . 

Nov. 15.“*Form and Drawing in the Public Schools. 11,” Mrs. 
Hannah J. Carter. 

Nov. 18, “The Kindergarten Occupations,” Miss Brooks. 

Nov. 22. “Froebel’s Idea of Spiritual Nurture,” Miss Brooks. 

Nov. 25. No lecture (day after Thanksgiving). 

Nov. 29. “Teaching Food and Economy in the Schools,” Pro- 
fessor W. O. Atwater of Wesleyan University. 

Dec. 2. “Geography asan End and as a Means to an End,”’Supt. 
C. EB. Meleney, Paterson, N. J. 

Dec. 6. “How to Reach the Mind,” Principal Wm. M. Giffin, of 
the Newark. N. J., Training School. 

Dec. 9. “History, its Scope, Methodsand Purpose,”’ Supt. C. E, 
Meleney. 

Dec. 13. “Experiments in Physics without Apparatus,” T. 
O'Conor Sloane, Ph D., ofthe Scientific American. 

Dec. 16. “Some Devices for Teaching Physics,” Prof. John 
F.Woodbull of the New Paltz Normal School. 

Dec. 20. “School Out of Doors,” Charles Barnard, Esq., of the 
Chautauqua Town and County Club. 

Further announcements of the lectures to be resumed after the 
holiday vacation will be made in due time. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD. 


The trustees of the twelfth ward are authorized to organize 
two grammar grades in Primary School No. 19, to be under the 
supervision of Miss Atchkinson, principal of that school. 

Miss Rachel H. Elliott is appointed junior teacher in the 
training department of the normal college at asalary of $480. 
Miss Christabel Flood is appointed teacher of latin and literature. 


The evening high schools are to be supplied with Munson's 
Complete Phonography. 

Supt. Jasper reports 753 children of the grammar grades, and 
2,797 of the primary grades who have been refused admission 
into the schools during the month of September, for want of 
necessary accommodations. 


THE RECEPTION TO SUPT. DRAPER. 


Wednesday evening calied out quite a crowd of New York City 
teachers, Mrs. Fanstone regretted that she had been unable to 
secure some one to preside for her, but no one could have shared 
in her regrets. An element of grace was needed to relieve the 
stern dignity of the grave educators assembled on the platform. 
First and foremost was the honorable Superintendent, “ the 
commander in chief, ’’ of the forces, as Dr. Butler expressed it ; 
at his side the good-looking young president of the Industrial 
Education Association hiraself, and behind them Dr. Sheldon of 
Uswego, Dr. Eugene Bouton of the New Paltz State normal 
school, Dr. Palmer of Fredonia, Dr. Alien of the NEW YORK 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, Mr. McMuilin and Mr. Debévois of the board 
of education, and Mr. Frederick R. Coudert, the gallant legal 
defender of the female teachers of New York City. 

Supt. Draper’s remarks on the necessity of a uniform standard 
for teachers’ statistics will appear in the Journav hereafter. 
Mr. Coudert followed with a very polite protest against any 
egislation that would interfere with the present condition of 
the teachers “of the great city.” “‘ Our prayer is ‘ let us alone,’ ” 
he said. “ We have ills enough to bear, but we would rather bear 
them than to fly to others that we know not of. The great city 
ot New York should not be asked to assimilate itself to the 
Temote hamlets of Cattaraugus and Chenango coun ties.’’ 


’ §. L. Buygoror. 


INFORMATION. 

How A SPIDER UNDRESSES.—When a spider is preparing 
to molt, it stops eating for several days, and fastens itself 
by a short line of web to one of the main lines of its snare, 
which holds it firmly while it proceeds to undress. The 
skin cracks all around the thorax, and is held only by the 
front edge. Next the abdomen is uncovered. Now comes 
the struggle to free the legs. It works and kicks vigor- 
ously, and seems to have very hard work. But continued 
perseverance of about fifteen minutes brings it out of the 
old dress, and it seems almost lifeless, and is Limp and help- 
less for several minutes, but gradually comes back to I'fe, 
and looks brighter and prettier than before. 





THE Woopcock.—This bird does his marketing at night. 
He is bashful, and finds a tangled thicket in the woods 
during the day. Perhaps he remembers that men with 
guns are abroad in the day-time, and knows they love him 
enough to eat him. 

At any rate, he goes forth after dark and pokes in the 
mud for worms, which are his chief food. He does not 
make a neat little bag of a nest and hang it somewhere on 
the trees. He finds a little hollow out of sight, and throws 
in a loose lot of grass and leaves. He must belazy. His 
eggs are yellowish-brown, blotched with dark brown and 
gray. He is common enough in this country, but bis 
native home is Northern Europe and Asia. 





THE EARLY INHABITANTSOF AMERICA.—The early Ameri- 
cans were representatives of the stone age in most cases, 
They were clever stone-workers, and the samples of their 
craftsmanship show them well versed in the arts of the 
potter. In clay-molding they were also skillful. The tex- 
tile arts were practiced, such as cotton and wool spinning 
and weaving. Cotton was extensively raised in Mexico 
and Yucatan, and two species of goats were brought to 
Peru for the sake of their wool. They were not familiar 
with the p!umb-line, but adjusted their building materials 
merely by the eye. They were familiar with two kinds of 
arches, also square and rounded pillars. They pursued 
thorough agricultura] methods, and practised fertilization 
and irrigation. An extensive commerce prevailed among 
them. All the races were characterized by their love for 
sports and outdoor games. Early American art in general 
was much below that of ancient Egypt and Assyria in point 
of appreciation of the beautiful. 

FLAx.—When the plants have done growing, they are 
about three feet high. They are then pulled up by the 
roots, and piled together lightly, so that the sun and air can 
get at them anddry them. The seed is beaten out, and the 
stems are steeped in water for abouta week. The flax 


woody part. The soaking rots the woody part, but 
does not affect the fibre. After drying the flax, it 
is beaten, bent, and rubbed to get rid of the rotted wood 
and resin. Some of the shorter fibres are beaten out 
also. These are combed as free from the dirt as possible, 
and form what is called tow. This is woven into coarse 
sacks. The longer fibres are combed, which takes out the 
shorter ones. This is a finer tow than the first, and is used 
in making canvas. The long fibres are made into linen 
thread from which oar finest linen is woven. Hemp grows 
five or six feet high. Its fibre is coarser and stronger than 
that of flax. 





QUEER FISHERMEN.—Some apes are very fond of shell-fish, 
and there isa certain kind of sand-crab that suits their pal- 
ates exactly. These crabs dig little homes for themselves 
deep in the sand, and thither they retire when they want 
a quiet rest or when any danger threatens. When this 
occurs, the ape has recourse to a stratagem which proves 
how intelligent he really is. The ape of Java, unlike 
others of his species, possesses a very long tail. He moves 
quietly up to the hole into which he has seen the crab dis- 
appear, thrusts his tail into it, and awaits events. The 
crab, indignant at such an intrusion, makes a spirited 
attack, and fastens upon it. This is precisely what the ape 
wants. He gives a sudden spring forward ; the crab, hav- 
ing no time to collect his ideas, is drawn to the surface, 
and in a moment the ape has him in hisclaws. Poor crab! 
He has become the victim of his anxiety to punish the inva- 
sion of his home ! 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM.—If one stands facing the 
north in the early part of any clear night at this time of 
the year, he will easily perceive the constellation of Ursa 
Major. It will be noticed nearly overhead, though some- 
what to the northwest, and is the most brilliant of all con- 
stellations in this section of the heavens. Its principal 
stars number seven, and from their shape, as a group, 

the name of “the dipper.’”’ The two bright 
stars in the end of this constellation farthest from the han- 
dle, are the *‘ pointers,” so-called because they are always 
in a nearly direct line from Polaris, the North Star. Now 
in imagination draw a line through the pointers and 
staight to Polaris, thence in the opposite direction to an 
equal distance, but with the line bearing slightly to the 
left. The end of this last line will be in the midst of a con- 
stellation, whose five brightest stars are shaped like the 





atem contains long threads or fibres, surrounding the | guage 


out. This group of stars marks the outline of the constel- 
lation of Cassiopea, and ought easily to be found. There the 
brightest stars at the east side form a triangle, or letter V, 
and midway in the opening and a little toward Polaris the 
average observer may see a faint star, which with the 
three others make a figure of diamond shape. It is to this 
faint star that those interested in the ‘‘ Star of Bethlehem” 
should direct their observations, for in this immediate 
vicinity it is expected to appear. The star has received 
various names; among which are the names of The Pil- 
grim, The Wanderer, and The Star of Bethlehem. For 
nearly two thousand years it has appeared at regular inter- 
vals of about 317 years; and the time of its next appear- 
ance is now due. 





CAMEO CUTTING.—Cameos are cut largely from onyx and 
sardonyx. These stones are found in abundance on the 
Uruguay River, in Brazil. A perfect piece, large enough for 
a portrait, costs as much as seventy-five dollars. The onyx 
is preferred for cameos because of its hardness and dura- 
bility, and is suitable for such work owing to the fact that 
it comes in layers of contrasting color, as black and white, 
black and cream, or red and white. When the cut figure 
is sunk ipto the stone ins‘ead of being raised, the cutting 
is called an intaglio. The cost of these gems is due to the 
time and skill required in the work. Formerly a small 
gem might occupy an artist for a year or more, but with 
modern appliances the work can be done much more 
rapidly. The cutting is now done by holding the stone 
against a revolving drill, whose soft steel face is cov- 
ered with diamond dust. No steel is hard enough to 
cut the stone. The utmost patience and caution and deli- 
cate handling are required, as the slightest slip may be 
fatal to the work. 





LETTERS. 


Hig SALARIES FOR HIGH GRADES.—<As the discussion 
seems to have passed into other hands at your end of the 
line, and as, at the same time, the point of view has been 
considerabiy shifted, allow me briefly to re state the issue. 

Miss K. says in the issue of September 3, ‘“There was noth- 
ing in bis (my) article of May 21 to indicate that he had 
reference to superintendence.’ Yet that article contains 
the following : ‘‘ These reasons were 1. Their (the primary 
teachers’) work affects but one class: 2. Their places are 
more easily filled. Not so with the bivh grade teachers 
who qoostelly have more or less supervision connecte 
with their positions.” This seems plain to me; but, as 
Miss K. has “just re-read’’ my article, and deliberately 
asserts that “ there is nothing there that he had reference 
to superintendence,” doubtless that point is settled. 

Again, she denies emphatically saying, or even implying, 
that ‘‘ the primary teacher’s work affects the child’s future 
school life through all the classes.”’ Here is her exact lan- 
in June 18: “Since the work of each grade is 

affected’ by all previous work, and in turn affeets all sub- 
sequent work, whose work is it that affects but one class?’ 
She has the right, unquestionably, to explain her language, 
and I nave no desire to insist upon any implication within 
the scope of her denial ; but unless the explanation accom- 
pany the statement, she should not be surprised if readers, 
after so discriminating a writer, exercise the right so liber- 
ally affected by her, and accept the plain construction of 
her a n the light of its relations and context. 

It without saying that “genuine teaching power” 
carries with it sound diseretion, and power to control as 
well as arouse, I speak of yenuine teaching power; and 
Miss K. reads a homily on the mistakes of an “ approved ”’ 
teacher. The discriminating reader needs no one to point 
out the lack of identity in these two concepts. 

It is surprising that so strict a constructionist should 
have found a claim of any sort in the closing sentence of 
my last. No claim was made for best possible work in all 
grades, as a of the argumunt, That closing sentence 
was distinctly a disclaimer of ' he opposite, inserted to fore- 
stall the impatience of those who are prone to impute igno- 
rance of general principles and maxims, whenever a differ 
ent view of a particular case is expressed. It seems to 
have failed of its purpose. 

Now as to the course of the discussion. In the JOURNAL 
of March 5, referring to a case wherein salaries of primary 
teachers bad been reduced, you charged pe uprea 
son and outrageous injustice upon the board of education, 
and pharisaical pride and greed upon teachers of high 

es and superintendents (those high is position, receiving 

h salaries.”) To the use of these —w in the prem- 

ises, I demurred, as not being infallibly applicable, and 

suggested two reasons by which the board might have 
beew honorably, honestly, and righteously actuated. 

My positions in that article have not been controverted ; 
no avtempt has been made to justify the use of thoze epithets 
in the case cited: and, by your permission, from what | can 
learn of the circumstances, I think none can be effectively 


made. 

Nevertheless, I have followed the lead into side issues, 
believing some of the new positions at least contestable. 

On the contrary, my objection has been assumed as evi- 
dence of ignorance of general principles, and the opportu- 
nity se'zed to ventilate the pet theories of the so-called ‘new 
education” for my benefit. The motive was philanthropic, 
and I appreciate it accordingly. Some fine writing has 
been indviged in, and rome daring applications of princi- 
ples made; but, Mr. Editor, when one has been reading 
these things for ten years in the author’s own proper lan- 

uage, and as elaborated and applied in your excellent 
JouRWAL and others, it is a little tedious to listen to them 
on all occasions, and on no occasion. 

I read, admire, and thankfully apply the princtgins elabo- 
rated by Pestalozzi , Parker, and others. T are 
masters. are satellites and satellites. 

of educational “ toadyism ’’—a peculiar edu- 
it—be one of the possibilities of the future! 
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father—a Bohemian with pretentions to artistic talent—| he is a “Foreign” resident or not, he isan admirer of oy 
BOOK DE P ARTME NT. who never paints but one good —, that being good| country and her institutions. Of the twelve chapter 





NEW BOOKS. 


BEGINNER’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. By 
John C. Cutter, B.S., M.D. Illustrated. Philadelphia: 
J,B. Lippincott Company. 144 pp. 80 cents. 

By the use of a physiology of this kind, the subject which 
was considered onlv suitabie for adults, can be brought down 
to the comprehension of young children. The language 
used is simple and direct. Long and technical words have 
been, as far as possible, avoided, and when use‘ their pro- 
nunciation is given, as well as the syllabification of long 
words. This is a great help to = pupils. The lessons are 
divided tnto paragraphs which are short, and confined to a 
single topic. In this volume, as in the “Intermediate 
Physiology,” by the same author, the pupil is taught to 
observe for himself the workings of the functions of small 
avimals, and as anatomy may be easier and better impressed 
upon the mind by seeing and handling the object, full 
directions for the dissection of special parts are given, the 
implements necessary being of the very simplest kind, and 
easily obtained. The “ health-hints” are mainly presented 
in the form of maxims, and the reason i: given in the sen- 
tences which follow. Special attention is also directed to 
the preventing of disease caused by impure air, water or 
food. There is much that is wisely said by the author, of 
the effects of stimulants and narcotic; ou the growing 
body. Facts are brought forward that can be easily under- 
stood, as to their injurious actions on the structure, func- 
tioas, and health of the whole body, all of which is stated 
in simple, direct language. Questions on the subject are 
found at the close of each chapter. The book is well bound, 
and has clear, large type. 


STORIES OF HEROIC Deeps. By James Johonnot. 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 148 pp. 
Under the title of, ‘‘ Stories of Heroic Deeds,’’ Professor 
Johonnot, has given the reading public, book II. of his 
Historical Series. It has been prepared with grea’ care. 
and is on the same plan as any one of the Natural History 
Series, which is so popular. In its preparation three im- 
portant points have béen kept in view, the plan of the 
eatire series, the thought and sentiment expressed in each 
Jes300, aad the language used to express the thought. By 
tae use of this book as a Supplementary Reader, the pupil 
is furnished with historical stories, which cannot fail of 
inciting in him a desire for the study of history: so in the 
language of every-day life, in which this book is written, 
much will be learned, while the pupil considers it merely 
apastime. The volume is divided into five parts, Myths, 
-consisting of five chapters,—Indian Stories, of eight chap- 
ters—Siories of the Revolution, fourteen chapters—Scottish 
Stories, four chap‘ers, and Miscellaneous Stories, of which 
there are nine. The illustrations are new and add very 
mach to the interest of the stories they represent; many of 
them are nearly full page. The cover is unique, in shades 
of brown, and illustrated on the front pase. Conspicuous 
among the designs is seen the Statue of Liberty. For sup- 
plementary reading this book is invaluable. 


CROCHET CASTLE. By Thomas Love Peacock. 


Piutarch's Series of PERICLES, FABIUS MAXIMUS, DEMOs- 
THENES, AND CICERO. Translated by J. A. W. Lang- 
horne. 


RosaALinpD. A Novel. By Thomas Lodge. 


WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA. By Charles Waterton, 
with an Introduction by Norman Moore, M. D. 


These little volumes form the ‘ Cassell’s National Li- 
brary,” #re uniform in size, and appearance, each one con- 
taining 192 pp , and the price 10 cents each. In “ Crotchet 
Caatle,’”” the author has expressed his —_—_ in Greek 
literature through a with Rev. x.  Foiliott. 
“ Rosaiind”’ was written in 1590, while the author was 
making a sea voyage. In the telling of these “ Lives,” 
by Plutarch, it will be seen that the events with which 
they are connected belong to history, which has an ever- 
living interest. Waterton’s ‘‘Wanderings in South Amer- 
ica’”’ are full of interest and information. 


New 


A SvHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Henry 
E. Chambers. New Orleans: Published by F. F. Hausell 
& Bro, 245 pp. 

It has been the aim of the author of this book to give to 
children a knowledge of the principal events of our coun- 
try’s history, at the same time to fix in the mind their 
chronological order. The time included is from the dis- 
covery by Columbus, to the present time, and in connection 
with review outlines, black-board forms, and other means, 
the design is to aid in a successfal, practical, and interest- 
ing presentation of the study. The order of study differs 
somewhat from mauy of our bistories, while on the ma 
points it is the same —I. Period of Discovery.—II. Period 
of Seti lement.—lII. Period of Colonial Growth.—IV. Period 
of the Revolution.—V. Period of Independence, under 
which come-:, Union, Dis union, and Re-union, followed by 
Review Outlines, and Black-board Forms, covering thirty- 
five topics. The book is profusely illustrated, many of the 

ictures being new to our more northern publications, 

There is a great deal of information crowded into this 

small book. The binding is good and the paper of fine 

quality. . 


MADELON LEMOINE. A Novel. 
Philadelphia: J. 
25 cents. 

There is a pleasant bit of description of English scenery. 
in the opening chapter of this story, that gives a desire to 


By Mrs. Leith Adams, 
B. Lippincott Co. 504 pp. Price, 


the’ reader to see what the rest of the bookislike. There, 


is nothing very strong in it, but the story is carried on in a 
fascinating way, and the forty-six chapters that com 

it contain a good deal of sadnessand humor mingled. Tne 
book is a good one for a quiet hour. 


His HELPMATE. A Novel. By Frank Barrett. 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 30 cents, 


This is a quiet story of English life, including some ex- 
cellent pictures of character, a littie love making, a little 
business, a few glimpses of society, and an undercurrent 
of original and rather entertai villainy. The heroine, 
a beautiful ng girl who considers herself quite useless 
in the world, and at first appears to be so except for orna- 
mental purposes, turns out—as such giris often do— 
al womanly and of great consequence to her 
friends, particularly to her husband and to the reader, 


New 


The eharacters are all interesting: the heroine’s sisters ; hey | in 








because the subject is his beautiful daughter: the narrator 
of the story—an elderly musician, honest and honorable to 
the core; Philip Harlowe a fine, manly young fellow, 
thoughtless and extravagant, after a highlv respectable 
fashion, and one or two minor characters. Most interest- 
ing of all is Mr. Motley the jolly, red-faced man of business 
who never forgets which side his own bread is butte 
throughout his ap mt genial and jovial regard for 
others. The book well worth reading. Altogether a 
delightful little story in spite of most of the illustrations. 
Some of them, though, are quite worthy of the story: 
vigorous and expressive. 


THE HARVEST Home. A Thanksgiving Corcert Exerrise. 
By Miss E.L, Benetict. New York: The National Tem- 
perance Novelty and Publication House, No. 58 Reade 
Street. 16 pp. 60 cents per dozen. 


Concert exercises for schools are as numerous now as 
they are attractive and entertaining, and this ‘ Harvest 
Home” prepared by Miss Ber edict is pnother gond exercise 
added to the list. It can be used for Sunday-schools, day- 
schools, juvenile temperance societies, and, if occasion 
required, could be used at home. It opens with a Thanks- 
giving Hymn; then games and their uses, with full de- 
scriptions of the necessary characters, materials for repre- 
sentations and music to be used. A recitat‘on, The Tree 
and its Fruits, is followed by Hesperia She Thanksgiving 
Dinner, where a variety of verses, to sung or recited, 
show how the dinner is made ready. This isfollowed bv 
The Drunkard’s Story, The Thanksgiving Table, and 
Drunk in the Street. 


DLARY OF SAMUEL PEPYs. 
National Library. 


The prevailing tone of this diary is terror of that dread 
spectre, the Dutch fleet. Pepys bad a large hand in the 
affairs of shat time and was a man given to a reasonable 
amount of pleasure and enjoyment; he had numerous 
troubles on his mind, the great plague—which had not 
wholly left London in that year—the fire of London, a 
certain concern for the public funds, and an occasional 
spark of irritation at the personal peculiarities of some of 
his friends; but over and above all dominated the great 
srugele at sea: Franceand Holland together at war with 
England. This was the ghost that troubled Pepys’ mind 
early and late. It did not prevent him from feathering 
his own nest, although he “yn lamented the robbery 
of public money by others. He now and then managed 
an admiralty contract in such a fashion as to increase his 
own little store. Nevertheless he always looked out 
sharply for the king’s interest, as well as hisown. From 
time to time his gains increase and he counts up four 
thousand, five thousand, six thousand pounds, as the re- 
sult of his public career. This record is interesting read- 
pe, bene only for its historical associations but for touches 
of human nature that are mixed in with the rest. Alli tre 
morning he will be busy with papers concerning the cruel 
empressment or seaman, perhaps, or accounting for pub- 
lic funds or some other serious affairs ; ‘‘ and then home to 
a cold dinner, becanse it is wash-day.”” After all the differ- 
ence, 1666 and 1887 have some points of similarity. 


FRoBEL. Materials to aid a comprehension of the work 


1666. ‘New York: Caasell’s 


of the founder of the kindergarten, including Frcebe!’s | t 


autobiography, Payne’s lecture on Froebel, etc. 128 
PP 80 cents. E.L. Kellogg & Co.: New York and 
cago. 


This is No, 3 of the Reading Circle Library, and will be 
welcomed by all who want to geta good idea of Froebel 
and his system. The dates connected with Froebel and 
the kindergarten are given ; then follows his autobiogra- 
phy. Yo thisis added Joseph Payne’s estimate and por. 
trayal of Froebel, as well as a summary of his views. 

In this volume of 128 pages, the student of education 
will find materials for constructing, in an intelligent 
manner, an estimate and compehension of the kindergar- 
ten.. The life of Froebel, mainly by his own hand, i: very 
helpful. In this we see the working of his mind when a 
youth ; he lets us see how he felt at being misunderstood, 
at being called a ‘‘bad boy,” and his pleasure when face to 
face withnature. Gradually we see there was crystallizing 
in him a compehension of the means that would bring 
harmony and peace to the minds of young ple. 

This portrayal of the mind of a youth, who became so gele- 
brated, will interest every teacher; but the analysis of'the 
powers of Froebel will be of vreat aid. We see that there 
was a deep paceneeny in this plain German ; he was study- 
ing out a plan by which the usually wasted years of young 
children could be made productive. The volume will be 
of great value not only to every kindergartner, but to all 
who ——_ to understand the philosophy of mental develop- 
ment. 


in | PHOSPHORUS HOLLUNDER. Novelle von Louise v. Francois. 


With explanatory notes, by Oscar Faulhaber, Ph.D., 

Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 80 pp. 80 cents. 

This novel is from Spemann’s collection, arranged and 
adapted for use in schools as a reader. The exp!anatory 
notes, by Oscar Faulhaber, will be found of great service 
in trapsla'iug the idioms that often occur in German con- 
versation. The story is pleasantly written and may be 
easily read. 


THE GATES BETWEEN. yy Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Boston and New York ; Houghton, Miffim and Co. Tne 

Riverside Press, Cambridge. 223 pp. $1.25. 

Miss Phelps has a style of writing pecaliarly ber own, 
and the present story, like ‘“‘The Gates Ajar,” and ‘Beyond 
the Gates,” relates to the Unseen. But it is not a 
common ghost story, by any means, nor does it descend to 
frivolities ; it is the simple narration of what appears to be 
inevitable, with an indication of what might be the fate in 
store for the narrow-minded, selfixh ones of our time, 
Miss Phelps has a power that carries her readers with her. 
In this story, there is a good deal of pathos and earnest- 
ness, and who bave read her other works, will be fas- 
cinated with the peculiar significance, and impressive sug- 
gestions ofthisstory. The closing parsgraph shows her vein 
of thought. “Perceiving that inquiry will.be raised, touch- 
ing the means by which I have been enabled to give this 


record to the livi earth, I have this reply to make: 
That is my secret ; it remain such.” 
G 


REATER Hits and Hints: By a Foreign Pres- 
ident. ew York: A Lovell & Co. 167 pp. 


The author of this pamphlet Is evidently a sharp obser- A 


ver of what he sees, persons, customs, or thio 
general, ay life. Whether 


as they are met in every day 





forming the content, several are of the greatest impor. 
tance, end their d ion involves our most vital inte;. 
ests. For instance, the temperance cause, the sccial ques. 
tion, land and land values, labor, and labor organizs. 
tiov. Under these topics the author has s*id very much 
tkat is thoughtful, showing that he has right and sonn4 
views ; criticisms are friendly, as he gives us a note of 
warning, on some dangers that he sees as an outsider. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Lee & Shepard are about to issue, with additions covering his 
complete career, a new edition of “ Our Standard Bearer; or the 
life of Gen, U. 8. Grant ; h's youth, his manhocd, his campaigns, 
and his eminent services in the reconstruction of the nation his 
sword has re teemed, as seen and related by Captain Bernard 
Galligasken, cosmopolitan, and wriiten out by Cliver Optic.” 


Routledge’s attractive and convenient pocket library now 
includes some twenty-five volumes, of which the latest is ‘* The 
Book of Humor, Wit, and Wisdom.” 


* Educational Ends; or, The Ideal of Personal Development,” 
is among the books announced to be published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


The ancient Viking Ship discovered several years ago at Gok. 
stad, in Southern Norway, will be described in Scribner’s Maga. 
zine for November, by John 8. White, LL. D. 


Among the articles in the Cosmopolitan Magazine for October 
are * The Passing of the Buffalo,” by Wm. 'T. Hormaday ; * Tye 
First Jenny Lind Ticket,” by P. T. Barnum; “A Remedy for 
Poverty,” by Richard A. Proctor; “*The Pigmy Kingdom of , 
Debauchee,” (Hawaii) by George H. Fitch ; “* Shakespeare-Bacon 
Cipher,” by Walt. Whitman. 


Funk & Wegoalls publish a second edition of * Letters {rom 
Heaven,” translated from the fourth German editicn. These jet. 
ters purport to be communications from a mother in heaven to 
her son on earth. The work is almost a pure creation of the 
fancy, and is animated with deep religious feeling. 


Under the title of * Henry George versus Henry George,” by 
R. C. Rutherford, the Appletons have published a review of that 
writer’s * Progress and Poverty.”’ The writer attempts to show 
that Mr. George has in many instances furnished the materia! for 
the refutation of his own charges and assertions. 


“ English History from Contemporary Writers ” is the title be- 
stowed on a series of brief manuals on Englisb history. projected 
by the Putnams, and of which two parts, * Edward III. and His 
Wars,” and * The Misrule of Henry ILI,” have just appeared. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Stories of Persons and Places in Europe. By E. L. Benedict. 
Illustrated. New York: George Routledge & Scns. $1.50. 


Mattie’s Secret. By Emile Desbeanx, with one hundred illus 
tratious. New York: George Routledge & Sons. $1.25. 


ty ng A Trausiated by J.R. Planche. Tilius 
rated by Gordon Browne and Lydia F. Emmet. New York 
George Routledge & Sons. $1.50. 


Educational E-ds. By Sophie ant, D. Sc. London. Lond 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. — 


The Giant Dwarf. A Story for Young and Old. By th tho. 
ef — Prof. Johnny, &c. New York: T. Y. Crowell & 


gp eemen’y, ied. Fa ——. _— on the basi: of the Ameis- 
entze on. omas D. Seymour. Boston: Gi & Cu. 
Mailing Price, $1.35. mieten 


White Cockades, An Incident of the * Forty Five.” By Edward 
Irangeus Steveason. New York: Coarles Scribner’sSons. $1.00. 


The Leading Facts of English History. By D. H. Mert 2 
Revised edition. Boston: Ginn & Co. Mailing Price, $1.25. ” 


The Longfellow Prose Birthday Book. Illustrated. Edited by 
Laura Winthrop Johnson. Boston: Ticknor & Co. $1.00. 


The Cotillion Almanac, 1888. New Yo:k: George Routledge & 
Sons. 25 and 50 cents. 


Our New Arithmetic, First Steps in Number, extending overa 
perioa of four years. By Wm, M. Peck, A. M.’ Assisted uv Mary 
3. Wartew and Harrietie K. Williams. New York: A. Loveli & 


Mathematical Note Book, No. I. Text exemples by J. H. 
Brensinger. New York: A. Loveli & Co. 10 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


Charlies Egbert Craddock’s exceiljent serial story comes to sp 
end in the October Wide Awake. A Catsiiil bear story is one of 
the most readable articles. The ap of Wellesley college 
lately resigned, who though a Miss still under thirty, has been 
one of the most efficient of college presiden's, is the subject of a 
biographical sketch with a portrait. The Noth American 
Review for October contains an essay on * Some Defects in our 
Political and Social Institutions,” from the pen of the Archbishop 
Cardinal of Baltimore, It also contsins Gen. Beauregard’s 
account of the battle of Petersburgh, “ America and tbe Victo- 
rian tra,” by Ailen Thorndike Rice ; “a Detence of Wall Street.” 
by Henry Ciews;“* Why I am Not a Free Keligion s‘,” hy R v. 
Dr. Jas. Freeman Clarke ; Black and Clarke’s cipher discove:y of 
toe statement in Shakespeare’s epitaph that “ Francis Bacon 
wrote Sbakespeare’s plays.” and a dom n more able erticles by 
eminent Am*rican writers. Those interested in fencing will 
read with great interest Eugene Van Schaick’s article in the 
Uctober Outing on “ A Bout with the Foils.” In addition there 
are * A Chat about Cricket,” * Big Game Hunting in the West.” 
“ After Hounds in Aus: ralia,” “ My birst Trout.” ar d other arti- 
cles. —— Geerge W. Cable will contribute a noycleite to carly 
numbers of The . It is an Acadian story « ntitled “ Au 
Large,” with the double meaniog of the Acadian usege, * Out on 
the Open Prairie,” and the larg-r meaniag, “Out in the World 
Ab:oad.” . as for 1888 38 to have a series of paprts 
on Australia, by Mr. Joseph O'Brien, a writer ot experience and 
a member of the editorial staff of a Jeading Australian jourpal. 
Another series in tois magazne, by Edmund M. Alton, wil} de- 
scribe for the young folks the y practical workings of the 
administrative department of our goverr ment. The frontis- 
piece of the O.tober Magazine of American : istory is a po:trait 
of Daniel Webster. never before published, from a painting io 
the Long I-land Historical Society. Ex-president Andrews, of 
Marietta College, discusses a topic of surpassing interest. “ The 
admission into the Union of Kentucky, Teanessce. Obio. 
Another exceptionally able and ee article is by Kev. 
Philip Sobaff. D. D., the it head otf Union Theologica! Sem. 
inary, on the “ of Courch apd State in America; 
Jam+s Schouler writes on “Historical Grouping: Professe™ 
Edward E. 8a contributes two interesting iéttcrs of Hors- 

h; Wilham lis the 
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~ HOLMES 
New Readers 


NOW READY FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Most Delightful and Brilliant Series Yet Issued. 


HE publishers ask the attention of all teachers and educators to the first three 
numbers of Holmes’ New Readers, as something worth seeing. No one interested 
in primary reading can fail of being pleased at sight with their many excellences ; 
their brightness of type; neatness of illustration; natural gradation; and the happiest 
presentation yet made of the Word, Sentence, and Phonic methods iring to 
render them unique and unexcelled. 

The high praise which these Readers have already received is not surprising, in 
view of their many charming and practical features. As a specimen opinion, just at 
hand, we quote from the letter of the principal of a Normal School :— 





























“Of all the school readers I have yet seen, yours are the most beautiful, _ our 
primary teachers say they are the best.” 


The low prices of Holmes’ New Readers will be appreciated. Mailed for exami- 
nation; First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 25 cents; Third, 40 cents. 
Teachers are also cordially invited to correspond with the publishers concerning 


"= LEADING AND POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS: 


{ Comprising a Two-Book School Series 


Maury’s Geographies, (si!nviarsceay"""""} 
Maury’s Wall Maps, 
Venable's Easy Algebra, 
Clarendon Dictionary, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 Murray Street, New York. 
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Purity the Blood. 


We do not claim that Hood's Sarsaparilla is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, but 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 
unequalled. The influence of the blood upon 
the health cannot be over-estimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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Price-list will be forwarded gratis on app —, to 


- F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 
FEN TOWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 














Does ‘cycling aid ¢t 
vigorous appetite, oud 
digestion, ehbilarate 
spirits, innocent 
and bealth for all 


YES! 
Would the majorit 

American riders of 
class machines have ridden 
for 10 years, and continue 
to ride Columbia _ Bicycles 
and Tricycles if they were 
not the best ? 


NO! 
The most comprehensive 
*eycling catalogue pub 
lished, free on application. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
79 Franklin St, Boston. 
12 Warren §ft., N. Y. 
291 Wabash Avenne, 
hicago. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure’ 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Through the courtesy of Wm. A. Choate 
& Co.. the general school furnishers, of 
Albany, we were permitted to examine 
the ‘‘The New Helps in teaching Geogra- | 
phy, ” published by Wm. R. Norris. These 

ey helps are manufactured in three 

grades, 

The standard apparatus which is in the 
form of a blackboard representing a com- 
plete map of the United States, with the 
names.of the states, and covered with 
black spots in which small blocks are inser- 
ted containing names of cities, etc. 

Similarly constructed as‘the first is an 
outline map. 

Tbe other grade is like number one, but 
1s gotten up smaller and cheaper, in the 
shape of a chart. 

It is certainly the best invention for 
impressing the student and assis‘ing the 
teacher in geography. 

For descriptive | rospectus, address the 
Messrs. Choate & Co., Albany. 


** Seeing is ey ” it is said, but how 
often one may look at an object with his 
naked eye, and stare at ic for all it is 
worth, apparently, and yet not real y see 
it. How much better to have a magnify- 
ing glass of some sort ; spectacles, if need 
be, for deficient eyes, in reading ; cr if 
one is engaged in scientific observations, a 
microscope or a field-glits. In addition 
to his Own eyes, many a pro essional ob- 
server needs, perhaps a surveying instru- 
ment; or a ‘telescope with which t» in- 
spect the heavens, and count the stars, or 
a glass to observe the clouds. Indeed 
there is ro limit to the outlook of man 
through those windows, the eyes, supple- 
mented by those other winduws of inven- 
tion. Optical instruments cf every kind 
are continually in demand. All teachers 
need them, students need them, educators 

in every branch require them, The ques- 
tion is, where to get the best at reasonable 
prices. Do not forg:t that thoroughly 
reliable, and long-established, and favor- 
ably known house of James W. Queen & 
Co.. 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia.Pa. 


Few people realize how closely allied is 
the actual architecture cf wood and stone 
to the spiritual architecture here referred 
to by the poet. There isa little book late- 
ly written by Arthur Lyman Tucker, en- 
titled, ‘*A Short History of Archites- 
ture.” It is calculated to throw mucb 
light upon the subject for those whose 
ey:s have not been open toit before. It 
meets the requirements of those who wish 
to become acquainted with the main 
fects. The origin of evch style is explain- 
ed, its characteristic points are shown, and 
its connection with those before and after; 
while ve-y few technical terms are intro- 
duced. Itis clear, concise, practical, and 
gives a pictorial survey of the whole field, 
th: s forming a capital handbook of archi- 
tecture. It is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 743 Broad aay, N. Y 

All are architects of fate, 
Working in tnese walls of time, 


Some with massive deeds ana great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 





The 1eputation for always dealing in the | Pose 
best, is ef incalculable value to any busi- 
ness firm; particularly is this true of a 
publishing house. The text-books of 
Messrs. John Wiley & Sons, cf New York, 
have acquired a sterling name with all 
who have used them. Prominent or the 
list of this house are such books ss Hal- 
sted’s Elements of Geometry ; Johrnson’s 
Integral Calculus, and Curve Tracing, 
12mo.; Merriman’s Geodesy, and Least 
Squares; Oliver, Wait & Jones’ Trigono- 
metry ; "Rice & Johnson’s, Differential 
and Integral Calculus ; and Wood’s Co- 
Ordinate Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by 
mail, 

The maledictions of St. Paul fall heavily | is 
upon those wicked le who “having 
ears re they hear not,” for the good 
preacher was well aware of the fact— 
which has sit.ce his day been so happily 
formulated by another wise philusopher— 
that ‘‘ none are so deaf as those that won’t 
hear.” What, then, shall be said of those 
so careless of their o +n interest, the natu- 


failing to avail themselves of the remedies 
at hand, remain in obdurate oblivion of 
all sounds of nature going on about them ? 

Peck’s Patent Improved Cusbioned Ear 
Drums are said to perfectly restore the 
o | beans and Pace te the a of — ns- 
tura ways ion, but in- 
visible to others pn ounce to wear. 
All conversation and even whispers are 
often heard distinctly. Send for illustra- 
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w 4 Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXEs.) 
Belaag etc, to Colleret, School, Fumie and and 

Copyists and Cashiers to Beateews Firms. 
Adtran OE) 4D Leet x. 


0 POSIT! IN - wiitu bee me Vuchut 
Sy during the school year. 
is not so great as during 
the Shoation ~ oon Every week auri the 
year we bave calls fur goo teachers, me- 
i ¥- even with our large list, we do not have — 
he oo by is at hberty to — 1 a 
able pl course we then lose it, Such 


ae = STRIKE US US pay all goo we think it re to 


pay a rs to 
inane cosines. Send for pm w, 
D Keer, Sec., UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Spocial facilities and cherges unusually moderate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOC’ . FURNISHERS, 











“Aaventegs 


No Fee for Registration, ser 


a. Good Seachem — oe om. ehware waueek 
rm for stamp. AVERY, American 
School Bureau, 2 Wist 14th Sr., New York, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A i d sande +o 
merican and Foreign Teachers, Professors, an. 
Musicians, of both sexes, tor Universities, cot 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
hoice schools carefully recommended to 
arents. Selling and renting of school property 
OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 
references furniahed. 
E, MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Streei, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 


Pennsylvania | Educational Bureau. 


HE managee'ed eee ogg a oe ime eae Sch 
TEs sae has spent over tweaty-five years in school 


“PROF = W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schoo 
Bonestiats “From personal ow ledge lo 
mos Brastay” recommend the Pa. Ed. Bureau to 
worthy teachers seeking preferment or new posi- 


tions. 
L. B. 2 A Nols, 3, Manager 
Btreet. A‘lentown. Pa, 














$08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y: 
AMERICAN au» Agency 
Teachers’ 


Introduces to colleges. schoo 
perior Professors, Principals, 

and Governesses 1 every iaaete 
tion ; DS — good schools to parents. 
OB or & 


A 





M. i. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union ay York. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s 
FDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Just out: Petite Grammaire Fran- 
caese pour les Anglais $1.25.— 
Corrige des Exercices de la Petite 
Grammaire (a key to the Grammar) 
50 cents. 


This new vclume contains for transla- 
tion into French, a great number of Ex- 
ercises, the Laby OF Lyons, 1st AcT. and 
ALICE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND, 
CHAPTER 1. 


Teachers may obtain a copy of the 
Grammar, and a copy of the Key, post- 
paid, by sending 70 cents for the Grammar, 
and 30 cents for the Key, to the author. 

Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s works will 
be sent free to applicants by Dr. L. 
Sauveur, 1600 Arch St., Phita- 
delphia, Pa. 

Special letters must be addressed to Dr. 
L. Sauveur, St. Paul, Minn. 


A MUSICAL FEAST 


is always before the readers of Ditson & Co.'s 
advertisements ; and new works of t beauty 
eo ‘in preperation by the best com- 


Jehovah's S Praise, fy, Lo. 


pew Bm ape Scheel Ben 
cts. or $6.00 per 


The Royal Sime doz.) is a complete, 


practical and interesting Singing Class Book. 
It is well fitted also for use in High Schools. 








.00 per doz.) 
ae isa 
usic 


Advanced Piano Players have bee h 
ae with PIANO ASSICSs ($1. 00) which 
as sold largely. Other Classica! books are 


SONG CLASSICS. ye YT and YOUNG PEO. 
PLE’S ited Voices BR PLANO, (1.00). 


(50 + or $4.80 per doz.) 
S- by L. O Emerson, a most 
ted new School Song Book, with a targe 


colle ction of new songs. 


leon Dindew 2 See 
College ‘Songs (60 ets.) ana War Songs 


(50 cts) 
in existence for social and for patrio 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadway. New York. 


| Fees bad ts =f ng ts NS 
Peau | 









Two of the most ge FQ collections | shi 
tic singing 


Rist TEACHERS. anc ORE, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with } Pomtlons. 
School Property rented and sold 
J. W. SCHERMERHAORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N.Y. 


: |BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Studio » Duliéins. 110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 

NSOM BRIDGE, Manager, 
aK. Ofitce: 125 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Edward A. Guernsey, Manager. 








For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers" Co-operative Association, 176 
State Street, Chicago, Lil. Orville Brewer, 


Manager. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 


The best and most popular text-book on the 
subject of Elocution. 

“ Practical een as its name imports, is 
a condensed y rehensive treatment of the 
whole subject o of PBlovution, giving brief consid- 
eration to all the topics bearing upon natural ex- 
sression. 

In res 
ng mai 
ee oe | --— }- 
telections, affording the widest range of practice 
a Lng t ee departments of Voice, Articula- 

esture, Ana ysis and Expression, subjects 

aso are fully trea in the body of the work. 
Prices: 300 yaa Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail p 1,25 
To teachers, for ‘examination, 1,00 
otroduction price, - ~ 


pechange pri 
These the prices direct, etna ‘wet through 
the een ame 


Further particulars cheerfully furnished. 
Correspondence solicited 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1124 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. 
Publication Department, 
Cc. ©. C. SHOEMAKER. Manager. 





ae Ys a Me uest con Suctrative read- 
miarged by the 
of the choicest 








A new and elegantly illustrated 
Edition of the Great French 
Classic, 


Les Miserables. 


By Victor Huago, Translated from the 
French by Isabel F. Hapgood. With 
160 full-page illustrations, printed on 
fine calendered paper, and bound in 
neat and attractive style. 5 vols., cloth, 
gilt top, $7.50 ; half calf, $15.00. Popu- 
lar edition in one volume, 12mo. $1.50. 
“It is hardly undue prake tosay that Miss 

Sy py flexible and sympathetic translation 
is the best one that has ever been made, und cal 

’| hardly fail to be accept d by « critical authorities 

the permanent standard.”—Traveller. 
“Miss Ha is one of on test translators 
we huve,snd in the transiation of Les Miserables, 
e surpasses all her predecessors.” —The Beacon. 

“The publishers have made this book very 

attractive. They are to be commended not only 

for the edition before us. but more especially for 
® popular which will make this great 
wor accessible to a wide class of readers.—A*- 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


18 Astor Place, . . New Yort. 


Rei ADERS will confer a favor by mention’ 
THE JOURNAL when communice 
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ted .book with testimonals to F. Hiscox, 
858 Broadway. N. Y. Mention this paper. 





TTY, Washington, New Jersey 
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tH. MACY &60.|[$he 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


Our Prices always the Lowest. 
FALL GOODS 


NOW OPEN IN GREAT ASSORTMENT. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS & DRESS GOODS 


SATINS, YELY@TS AND PLUSHES. 


THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 


VELVETEEN 


IN 39 DIFFERENT SHADBS, PRICE 74e. 


Underwear, Hosiery and Gloves, 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Muslin Underwear 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


Fall catalogue is now ready and will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cen 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


RH. MACY & CO. 


IF YOU ARE COMING TO 


FLORID A 


THIS SEASON 


(Or if you are not coming) send for new and cie- 
nt indexed townshi bh and rw map of Flori- 
the best map pu _. together with time- 
table and conections of 


FLORIDA RAILWAY 
NAVIGATION CO. 


Which will give you full information how to 
reach, in the quickest and casiest manner, all the 
principal points in the State. 


The Florida R’y and Navigation Company 
Is THE 


Shortest, Quickest and Most Direct Route 


To all noted points in the State. 


tones throwsh the wonderful farming region 
in Middle Florida in which TALLAHASSEE. the 
GREAT TOURIST POINT of the State,.is so 
wea Ry ty Largest and Oldest Oran; 
ugh the an 
Groves! aud the most cal Flori 
Scenery! in mec Central and Southern portions 
of the State. touchin the famous 
Hunting and Region of the Gulf Coast, 
tod reaching, on the Povacn Coast, most 
delighttul o: f winter resorts, Fernandina and the 
ae AM ELIA BEACH, the finest beach in 
wor 

it new Pullman Sleeping and Keclining 
Chair cars, built capecially for this Company, on 
day and night trains. 
ddress, for folder, etc., mentioning this paper. 


A, 0. MacDONELL, G. P. & T. Agt., 
20 Xavier Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 


> So 

















































































1 can truthfully say 


ELY’S 


HAY FEVER 
and I would not be 
without it during the 
hay fever season.—L. 


an he Se led into cach nostril and is 


 Sopietered, 00 conte. ELY BHOS..New York Omies 
CURE. DEAF 


t Improved Cushioned Ear prams per. 
rectly restore the Woaring, and perform came, he wert 
sotuse) Gram. Ansave posi’ 

d comfortable to wear. ‘al conv ersation 


and oven whispers Rear alatinetiy. We reter to those 
them. Send for illustrated ik with testimon- 


inis Address 
SCOX 853 Broadway; N. Y.. Mention this paper 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 








Capt, 8. J. ROB. Capt. THOMAS PosT. 
Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
ee 


at 6 P. M., from toy oe Spe 
— of St. a ge . y next 
prem Qeahess. wan x. or 
North, rth, hast aed and Wi 


Leave ALBANY ya NEW YORK every 
week sor at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the North, East and West. 

Tickets on sale througbovt the North, South 
hee West, at principal Railroad and Bteam- 


boat ices. Saratoga Office, 369 Broadway. 
J. H. ALLarr ae Sem Agent, pier 
—_ R., foot 8t., N ee 


Pass. Agent. Albany, N. a 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


TEACHERS! itp Satara 


Hack oft cruises 50 Spee 1 chromo excelsior, merit and 
credit cards elegantl: y lithographed in utr Gtogent dactens, ocken 
and mottoes; e per set 81; half set 108 cards 50c, 

| pretty {yFomo ochool reward cards. Price list oni ee aie 
: all postpaid by mail, A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, P. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


We want an agent in every town for TREASURE 
TROVE. It is the best paper for young people. It 
is educative, instructive, and interesting. Itis 
the popular young peopie’s paper. Price, only 
$1.00 per year. It will bring capital success to 
the agent. One agent sent us 5,000 subscriptions 











pay toagents. Agents wanted in every town, 
village, and school district. Write for specia) 





mM Y aco. Take — 
OEELY &¢ E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
ausiteilon gelees anton equmantions 26 Clinton Place, New York. 






































COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


inducements ever . Now's time to get up 
’ THAS and secure a 
orders for our celebrated Teo + 
































to it. Long established, widely circulated. Good | 


* And meet Se ea aning to be,may 
little man?” asked.the minister, as 
patted the boy on the head—“‘ what are 
you going to be when you grow up?” 
‘Pm going to be a waiter, sir.” 

‘“*A waiter? Well, that is not a very 
lofty ambition. Let me ask you, my little 
man, why are you going to be a waiter?” 
** Because, sir, I’ve heard papa say that 
all things come to him who waits.” 


Mr, Gladstone thinks this country has 
a remarkable constitution. It has. At 
the age of 100 it bas more vitality than 
ever before. 


Some one says it is the hill which pro- 
duc-s the echo. And here we have lived 
all these years thinking it was the holler. 


The birth of a man who never told a lie 
sometimes ardently celebrated yesterda 
by men who never were cae to tell 
the truth. 


Countryman (to dentist): 





“TJ wouldn’t 


out, if 1t does hurt.” Dentist: * You are 
plucky, sir. Let me see the tooth.” Coun- 
tryman: ‘‘Oh, *tain't me that’s got the 
toothache ; it's my wife. She'll be here in 
@ minute.” 


Mamma: ‘ Freddie, how did you like 
Johnny’s party?” Freddie: * “ Well, 
mamma, as they say of President Cleve- 
land, I think Johnny i is a good deal becter 
than his party.” 


Jack: ‘Ethel, 1 am ashamed of you. 
Isaw that Frenchman i in the conservatory, 


Ofice | iciesing you repeatedly. Why didn’t you 
tell him to stop?” Lthel: “I couldn’t, 
Jack.” Jack: “You couldn’t? Why 
not?” Ethel: ‘‘I can’t speak French.” 
Young Lady (on the beach): ‘How 
lovely the sea foam is, Count Spaghetti !” 


Italian Count (forgetting himself): ‘‘Vera 
loafly. It ees zee par excellence for dan- 


Ata Wagner Performance.—Conductor: 
‘Sh! schtop! De piece vas gongluded.” 
Von Blutwurst : “Ve haf schtopped. You 
vas geeping time mid dot thunder-storm 
outside, ain’t it!” 


Young Carrington : 


** Will you join me 
in the next set, 


iss Elsa?” Mr. Whole- 
driver (o f Oil City, Penn., speaking beav- 
ily): be te prefers standing, 
sir. Ive asked her already!" 


Dr. Hammond has been examining Jay 
Gould's head to see if there was anything 
the matter inside. Mr. Gould is said to 
fear water on the brain. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visitng New Tow io save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage and stop at 


— Union Hotel, —-¥. Grand Central 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
bk pw per day, European plan. Elevators, and 
odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants es ve with +7 wo bast, Horse cars. 
stages, and eleva toalldep t. You 
can live better for less poner rat toe Grand Ution 
Hotel, than any other first-class botel in the City. 


Count (commenting on the game 
of tennis): “ What fools them city chaps 
be! They stand there all day long in the 
emma | sun a-tossing balls over a rag 

ence !” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MHS WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP sbould al 
be used for cay N TEETHI 
the CHILD NS the Ki OMe, allays 
git pain. CURES WIND COLIC and ts the 
DIABRHGA. 235 CTS A ad 


When a man thinks he has a great 
head he allows his hair to grow long ; 
when a woman thinks she has a mission 
to perform in life she cuts her hair off 
short. 

I ha tele y ay 

ve 8 greatly from periodical re- 
turns of Hay Fever. At the suggestion of 
CoveRT & CHEEVER, Druggicts I obtained Ely's 
Cream Balm, and used a portion of it Curing a 
severe attack. | can cheerfu'ly testify a. to the 
immediate and c: ntinued relief obtained by 
its use. I teartily reccommend it to tnose 

suffering from this or ate d complaints 
(Rev.) H. A. SMITH. *Chinton, Wis. 

The barber who slicks up our hair, and 
the chiropodist who remodels our feet, 
both should be called ° ‘ Destiny, ” for that 
is what ‘‘ shapes our ends.” 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE LISLE, OF CHICAGO, well 
aed Fo FE 
a accom pa’ y bleeding a 
the lungs, to Hale's Honey of Horehound and and 
Tar. “My Cough,” she sare, * threa to 
suffocate me * * * * but this remedy has 1e- 
moved it.” 


@icun’s Sulphur Soap Deals and beautifies, Bo. 
German Corn Remover ki!!sVorns, dunions, eo 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Se. 
Pike's Toothache Drep* cure i» | Minute, Ba 
Md ay tt your Honor,” oy Moe 


Tey nod ied. his 





pay nothin’ extra fer gas. Jest yank her}: 


At is Absurd 


For people to expect a cure for Indiges- 
tion, unless they refrain from eating 
what is unwholesome; but if anything 
will sharpen the appetite and give tone 
to the digestive organs, it is Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Thousands all over the land 
testify to the merits of this medicine. 

Mrs. Sarah Burroughs, of 248 Eighth 
street, South Boston, writes: “‘My hus- 
band has taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for 
Dyspepsia and torpid liver, and has 
been greatly benefited.” 


A Confirmed Dyspeptic. 


C. Canterbury, of 141 Franklin st., 
Boston, Mass., writes, that, suffering 
for years from Indigestion, he was at 
last induced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and, by its use, was entirely cured. 

Mrs. Joseph Aubin, of High street, 
Holyoke, Mass., suffered for over a year 
from Dyspepsia, so that she could not 
eat substantial food, became very weak, 
and was unable to care for her family. 
Neither the medicines prescribed by 
physicians, nor any of the remedies 
advertised for the cure of Dyspepsia, 
helped her, until she commenced the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ‘‘ Three 
bottles of this medicine,” she writes, 
“cured me.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, = 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





ELOCUTIONARY STUDIES 
AND NEW RECITATIONS, 
By Mrs. ANNA RANDALL-DiesL, The Eminent 
‘eacber, Reader and Author. 

A Common-Sense and Pactical Method of 
Teach'ng Reading, Keci'ation, and Declamation. 
Selections Analyzed ~~ Explained- Directions 
for Costummg. A large ariety of Entirely 
New and Origical iessee suitable for all occasions. 
Teacher’s Price, 50 Cents, pos! paid. Address the 
publisher, EpGArR 8. WeRNER, 48 University 
Place, New York. 


LECTURES! LECTURES! 


The undersigned is prepared to introduce to 
School Committees, Colleges, Academir se, and 
Seminaries, able Lecturers upon a vanety of 
subjects, and to give terms that will be entirely 
satisfactory. Send for particulars to 


HIRAM ORCU T, Munager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset &t., Boston 
67; 7% 
/ ° 2. 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metéburg. lowa, with a Paia up capital ef $600, 
fs" 75 000, offers first Mortgage Loans 
percent Also 6 cent. 1) year De- 
contare Bonds. secured i 106 per cent. of first Mort- 
Loans held in trust by the Mercantile Tru : 

6 per cent. certificates of deposit 
Write for the informa - 








Company N. ¥ 
‘or pert * under 2 year. 
tlon and veterene to the compeny at 150 Neneau 
.. New York 4.1. ORMcBY Vice-! resicent. 


HO Vouk INSURANCE GPmrany oF NEW 
Broaoway. Sixty-sev- 
eoth semi aniual s Statement, January, as? 





CASH UA > $3,000,000 09 
Reserve um Fund & 038,648 vO 

Heserve for wapele Losses and Claims, 360.268 50 
Net Surplus, 1.418.706 05 


CASH ASSETS, ° $1,602 711 65 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Cash in Banks. #237 312 86 
Bonds & Mga *, being int lien on R'l Es’t 706 000 00 
United States Stocks, (market velue), , 2,845,373 75 
Bank & KR. Stocks & Bonds,(m’ket value, 1 ,626,255 00 
tate und City Bonds (market value) 000 
Loans on Stocks, payable on dcmand, 449.000 00 
Interest due on Ist January 1887, 22,495 40 
Premiums esoueetes & = hands of agents pas" 283 33 
Real Estate, 76801 2 


cane — TOTAL, en rr} 7ll 56 
GREENE J Maat, Pres. 

W.L Bia Ass. =D. A Beaty Vice—Pres 

? G@ Sxow, Jr.’ ge JH Woasnpuax., V.P.& Fgo 

New York, Janaary 1! th, 1887. 


McShane Bell Poundry. 


Finest Grade of Bells. 
Chimes Re Peals > oe 


Send for Prices d 

or Price 2 

Address, H girs 
00., Baltimore, 3 












CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 
362 WEST 23rd STREET, 
if your teeth are eo oe Reliable Work 
and ode: 


o > 
Refers to A. M. Kellors. SomooL JouBEAL. 








sd.” replied his Honor, stero 


LEASE mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL When Curre- 
P ponding with advertisers. " : 
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ON TEACHING ENGLISH, 


WITH DETAILED EXAMPLES AND AN INQUIRY INTO nrwe 
DEFINITION OF POETRY. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 


HE prenont volume is auxillary to the enlarged edition of the author’s English Composition 
and Rhetoric, the first part of which has just been published. It embraces principally the 
three following topics: 1. A review of tne noovediinnr opinions = to the proper, mode of 
teaching English, together with a critical estimate "OF their respective merits. A brief 

sketch of the rhetorical method, followed by a series of select lessons on the leading qualities of 
style. 3. An inquiry into the definition of poctry. 

PRICE, 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 








$1 25. 
Special terms will be made on class supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 





R OPENING EXERCISES, get Bart- 
ley’s Songs for the School, 

by J. D. Bartwey, of Bridgeport. A selection 

of pocky =~ + owe bymns of an unsectarian charac- 
ter, carefully classified and set to popular and 
“gingable” ‘Tunes, for coos and closing exer- 
cises, yay with a collection of Part Songs and 


Glees by the best masters, for entertainments 
and other spoelal occasions. Price, 60c 


OR SONG LESSONS. The National 
School singer, by Groras F. Kkoort. 
Bright, new a for the day school, em- 

braciog Song er Songs, songs of 

Study, Opemas and © Closing Songs; in fact, every 

thing needed in the schvolroom. Price, 30c 
2” Do not select your Music Books withoui 





ut taking a look at these books. 
examination on application. A 


October 22, 188, 
Sch. cools. 


MENTARY INSTRUCTION 4y) 
SIGHT-READING, sa eae Mu 
ers. +4 BENJAyy 
alien Instructor of V a, Music n the Pubia 
Schools of New Haven, Vonn. Price, 50c. per Wi, 
R GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan’s Vo, 
calist, by JamzEs F. RYAN, Prin. of Pub 
School, Brooklyn. An introductory 8Ystey 
of instruction based on the French * Chiff: 
system with an admirable “9 1 am 
bymns for memory exercises. Price 
OR ACADEMIES, Burnap’: Poly 
technic, by U. C. BURNAP ana VW,’ 
WETMORE. A collection of music for schoo, 
classes, and clubs, fer juvenille oy! Claseeg 
and intermediate and grammar schools. Price 
Returnable copies for 





ddress 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Brom 


eld Street, Boston. 





ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PALMER’S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. Py mail, $1.17. 


The Science of Education, designed as a ar vgs for ‘Sepghans, By FRANCIS B. PALMER, 
Ph. ., Principai of State Normal School, Fredonia. Y. 12mo. 340 PP. The marn lines ot 
own vy the fullowing 





thought. and the form of the work as a Science of bh itcatiog: are new, as 8 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 

The Mental Faculties. 

General Law of Mental Development. 

IT. Cpectal Laws of Lg Development. 
Law. Principle and Bais: and Science, Art and poate of he ee may edhe: enrol 


Philosophy distinguish | Native Activity ; ees ; Unification ; 
Explanation of Terms. Correlation and dation ; Sequence ; Atten- 
What is Education ? tion ; Exercise; Limitations. 

Reflective Consci \usness. | 3aL. Development of the Several Faculties. 
Unconscious Beginnings. | Cognitions, Feelings. Will. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. 28 Bond St,, New York City. 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No, 1. ** DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for 


recording att-ndance, deportment and recitation; names written but oncea term. Price, 60 cents. 


No. 2. ‘MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD,” is a permanent record of the 
monthly Sopenate ; of No. 1, with yearly summary, showing the absolute and relative standing 


of the members of a class, in the above particulars; names ueed be written but once a year. 
Price, 75 cents. 


No. 3. ‘MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” is a monthly report-card, with envelope, 
for inspection by parents ; one card is used fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 4. “ MONTHLY TERM CARD.” differs from No. 3, in being used for a 


term. instead of fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 5. ‘‘WEEKLY TERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. 
Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3. 4 and 5, sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER’'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.08, 


Introduction. 


I, General Considerations of Education as a 
Science. 








IN 


BUTLER’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Write for Specimen Pages. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. 
No, (G@) 1102 Walnut etiey Philadeiphia. 


CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, PUBLISHERS 0 


“We do amiss dl INTERL me e EAR Cc LA ss ' ssics. 
and LSeeek: as might dele learned othe faa pe a aeligh 


scrapina Sogether = imate Latin 
Caesar, Horace Cicero, Sallust to 2 7 im-one year. Goal yp we John, and 
pte « Rs Anabasis, each to teach 


Clark's Practveal a ad Pr Lat ra ; adapted 
onttoaten vetems "Brice to Sears Pp to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
Sar augers» Render "3 American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’ Sehools 
(ar Sample neces ‘french Srton tt. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications, 


SOWER POTTS & CO.,/THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PHILADELPHIA. PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Drawing Books, Drawin, 
and Artists’ Mater 


wuand’> American Text-Books on Axt Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRane’e DRAWING WOSsLS. 
WHIOH SPECIAL ATTRNTION IS CA: 
There MODELS have been specially ‘denied ps the 
bevy ~ ning rere and Dra and 
00) 











~ Sane 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Co in Two Books, cow- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy ot Arithmetic, 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 

Montgomery's Nor, Uuion System o. Indast. 2 


rawipg. 
Lyte’« Booxveenine and Blanks. 


THomAS NELSon & Sons, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 


regard 
west ible prices. 

y the ieading cities 0 the country. and 
indispensable to the correct teaching 
wing in every A and especially 

For i. and particulars, address 
THE 7 EDUCATIONAL CO., 


Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. ws 








LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
pe gag te AND RHETORIC, combined, 
p AA W. Gist, A.M. Sent by mail, postpai 


‘J 





ner FROM bs WRITINGS OF 
BANCROFT, W. W. Gust, A.M. 
pm by mail for 35 foal dh Address, 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 & 300 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will be sent free to ad. 
dress and contains a large boo 
suitable for y =~) linea 














P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


IN RANK 

LEADING THE ADVANCE 
Campbell’s School 
Campbell’s School 


Record, No. 
Record,. No. 2, Monthly. 


IN COST 
CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 


1, Weekly. 


Campbell’s School Diary, No. 3, Weekly. 


Campbell’s School 
NUMBER TABLETS, 


Diary, No. 4, Monthly. 
AND LANGUAGE TABLETS, (NEW). 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CoO., 
Scho~l Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 





\The New Inductive Arithmetics 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES. 


The Two Book Course consists of 


the 


BRIEF COURSE ano COMPLETE ARITHMETI‘S, 


and they are the most popular and satisfactory books of their kind published. 


WHY? *" 


They were prepared by a Practical Teacher. 
Correspondence solicited from all contemplating changes. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin Street, Boston. 


743 Broadway, New York, 





(XCLOPENUS 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 


Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 

than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 

nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
ll Great Jones St., New York. 


Jor €quated By ANY OTHER. 





The Best | doin: Potter a ti 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


1, They are the most systematie, 

2. They are the most practical, 
. They are the easiest to teach. 
. They are the most complet 


and economical. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


35 NORTH 10th STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MACMILLAN & (0.8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC a agengyg 
Huxley’ 's Lessons in Elem. —_ ogy.. 





Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical Geo; 

Roscoe’s Lessons in Lg. Che; 

Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry 

Jevon's Elementary Lessons 

Stewart’s Lessons ip Elem. Physics 

ockyer’s Elem, Lessons in Astronomy.... 

®Rducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave. New York. 
LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 

A lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 

» Wa'ker’s Physiclogy, by mail, $1.35; Prec- 
tical Work in the School Room, Part I. Teach- 
ers’ Edition, 80 cts.; Pupils’  Baition, 35 ets. 
Part II. (The ABO Reader), ) Pg, 

Part IIL. (Lessons on Plants.) cts.: Selewted 
Words for Spelling, etc., 25 cts.; DeGraff’s Devel- 
opment Lessons,$1.20 Froebel’s Education of 

ren 81-20; cloth, by .boards. Giffin’s Grade! 
riew Questiona, 55 ot. -Garlanda’s Philosophr 

- Words $1.35. Send for catalogue 

| First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 
By Pact Bert. 





= It tay} eee teaching of Elementary Science 
” *4Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
JF B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadel pha,” 
Publishers of School and Colisee Text-Books, etc 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 


(THE ONLY GENUINE tity HINES 











CALCULUS, GEOMETRY, ETC. 
HALSTED’S ELEMENTS OF —— TRY 
yo., clot 3, 
JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS, oe , 


co 
RVE TRACING, 12mo. “10 


CU 
° MEKRIMAN'S GEODESY, l2mo, “ 1 


AST SQUARES, 8 
OLIVER, WAIT & JON zs’ TuIGONOMETA 


8vo, cloth, L> 
mice & JOHNSON’S 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 8vo, cl, 34 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Abridged, 
12mo, o=. 1H 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRA 
Ui - 12mo, roth, 2 2 
WOOD'S CO- ORDINATE GEOMETRY) § Br om 


TRIGONOMETRY, 12mo, cloth, 1! 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


The Business-Standard Copy-bo 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. B 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LE 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUP 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PA 








PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 7? 
COM. SCHOOL CournseE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 


CowPERTHWAIT & C0 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
publishers of the ScHOOoL JourvAl 


7 esteem it a favor if pam, 
take it, and who woul 
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specimen 
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